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Salesmen of Fire Safety 


I A LITTLE Indiana town of 1,800 


people, an insurance agent and 
a newspaper publisher grimly 
watched a fire burn up the main 
business block and the trailer fac- 
tory, housing their only industry. 
A million dollars lost to fire in just 
two blazes. Both knew the 
answer—fire protection had gotten 
nowhere with an apathetic town 
council. Together they formed a 
Community Betterment Association 
which hammered away at the in- 
adequate water supply, poor and 
undermanned equipment. In three 
years, the barrage made fire pro- 
tection such a critical issue in the 
election of a new council that only 


men 


candidates supporting it were 


elected. 


By WILLIAM A. HEBERT 


Such sustained, year-round co- 
operation for the welfare of citizens 
is outstanding. It won for the news- 
paper the gold medal award of the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. It also demonstrated how 
a conscientious agent can benefit 
the public, the insured, his com- 
pany and his own business by or- 
ganizing, leading or boosting the 
fight against fire everywhere. Selling 
safety is an agent’s business oppor- 
tunity on a silver platter. 

Many agents have felt that safety 
is not their job—“let the experts do 
it.” Or perhaps they have hesitated 
to become too prominent in safety 
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campaigns, feeling that a suspicion 
of commercialism would harm the 
cause. The fact is, they are in a 
business designed to help people 
in distress and disaster. Safety is 
their business. 

When fires are prevented, every- 
body gains, insured and insurer 
alike. When they are not, the com- 
munity loses taxable assets, the citi- 
zen loses a roof over his head o1 
job. How rough can employment 
dislocation be? Forty-three percent 
of burned-out concerns never re- 
open. Each 
grouping of supply, demand and 
business interdependence. And even 
ravages of income and _ property 
lose significance beside the lives of 
over 10,000 persons lost to fire 
every year. It is heart-rending that 
three out of every ten fire deaths 
hit children of grade school age or 
below—those least able to with- 
stand the lure of a fire hazard. 
When anybody works to save lives 
and property, that is public service, 
not commercialism. 


represents an entire 


QUALIFIED BY TRAINING 


An agent who takes the lead in 
civic promotion of fire safety is no 
more unusual than a doctor named 
to the board of health or a lawyer 
on a draft board. By training, by 
experience, by profession, he is 
qualified for this work. He is well 
aware of the public impact of in- 
creased fires. They inevitably bring 


October 


increased dollar losses, adjustment 
costs and rates, which make all the 
rest of his fire insurance harder to 


sell. Such sales resistance leaves 


gaps in the community’s fire cover- 
age—gaps which have crippling, 
long-range effects in the event of 


catastrophe. 


Wuat To Do 


How can the agent serve? 

In a time of unprecedented fire 
losses, there is unprecedented ac- 
tivity in fire prevention. Last Octo- 
ber the cities that joined in Fire 
Prevention Week increased 156 per- 
cent over the previous year. Spring 
Clean-up Weeks stimulated citizens 
to remove record numbers of fire 
hazards. The President’s Confer- 
ence on Fire Prevention last May 
was the first of its kind ever held, 
and its effects are still widening 
like the proverbial ripples in a pool. 
Over 510 cities have authorized 
modern safety programs to elimi- 
nate fire hazards—new fire ordi- 
nances and building codes, new and 
improved equipment, more and 
better trained personnel and so on. 
There are many ways an agent can 
get behind worth-while projects 
like these. 

Clean-up drives depend for their 
efficiency on the private citizen, 
whose zeal must be constantly re- 
freshed and re-inspired. The agent 
has available from his companies 
and capital stock insurance asso- 
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ciations the best engineering and 
inspecting talent to point out the 
hidden hazards and spearhead the 
that are 
most necessary to public protection. 
Or he can do much personal engi- 
neering, like the agent who in- 
spected schools up and down Utah. 
That agent found hazardous heat- 
ing systems, inadequate exits, poor 
construction. In newspapers, at 
business clubs, in safety councils, 
he stumped the state for reform. 
Funds were voted in almost every 
township to remedy the situation. 

An agent can urge citizen sup- 
port of bills pending in council 
which are designed to put teeth 
into building codes, such as meas- 
ures to require fire department in- 
spection of before an 
occupancy permit can be granted. 
Today an estimated 2,000 cities 
have obsolete building codes or 
none at all. In some states, the 
National Board’s model building 
law can be adopted by reference, 
saving expensive advertising costs. 
An alert agent can provide liaison 
with the Board and beat the drum 
of public awareness with agents’ 
associations where State Enabling 
Acts need passage. Remember that 
1949 is a legislative year, which 
means that virtually all of the state 
legislatures will be in session. 

If your city has a building code, 
does it do a job? Is there an ade- 
quate inspection system? Every 


community-wide drives 


premises 


SALESMEN OF 


FIRE SAFETY 3 


day, the insurance agent works 
among actual hazards, which he 
knows might, if not corrected, bring 
forth a conflagration. Many a news- 
paper and radio station has co- 
operated with agents in program- 
ming fire stories or spot reminders 
of fire hazards. One fire-conscious 


agent in New York State has a 











William A. Hebert 


shortwave radio in his office, chases 
every fire with a motion picture 
camera, shoots the whole episode. 
With a lively and exciting film, hot 
off the fire as it were, he arouses 
interest among civic club 


high 
lunches, school audiences and even 
groups of firemen eager to “replay 
the game” and scout the bad points 
and the good. 
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When fires are prevented, everybody gains 


Local newspapers might like to 
know of the availability of posters, 
mats, advertising and promotion 
connection with the 
nationwide by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters 


“Fire—The Fifth 


The layout includes a 


material in 
campaign 
on the theme, 
Horseman.” 
good-sized box of 
permit ready tie-in with hometown 
Presentations of the 


white space to 


advertising. 
Board’s gold medal awards to press 
in 20 cities provide an 
for agents to identify 
with fire safety work 


and radio 
opportunity 
themselves 


and to strengthen their relations 
with local publicity channels as rep- 
resentatives of an industry which 
recognizes their public service. This 
can be exploited to the full by 
direct sponsorship of the 
presentation function or active par- 
ticipation in arranging the presen- 
tation at civic affairs. 

A Sioux City agent worked with 
Radio Station KELO to sponsor a 
children’s contest on year- 
round fire protection. Here psychol- 
ogy can be a good weapon. Dis- 
tribute checklists for self-inspection 


agency 


essay 
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of home safeguards to school chil- 
dren. Parents always complete them 
if for no other reason than not to 
embarrass their child in class with 
an unsigned card. 


ORGANIZATIONS TO CONTACT 

Volunteer fire and civic associa- 
tions offer the agent a fruitful field. 
These organizations always need 
the drive of a vitally interested di- 
rector who will work. The member- 
ship can never receive enough con- 
tinuing up-to-date training on new 
and old techniques. The agent again 
can arrange for technical talks by 
insurance engineers and fire mar- 
shals only too glad to devote their 
time. He has available from the 
National Board and the capital 
stock companies an unparalleled 
flood of fire safety literature: books, 
leaflets and posters of interest to 
homeowners and citizen fire-fighters 
alike. Local and regional agents’ 
associations can provide more elab- 
orate facilities like fire prevention 
movies, large-scale demonstrations 
of extinguishers, and volunteer de- 
partment contests aimed at devel- 


oping speed and skill in the use of 


firefighting equipment. Members 
become and stay interested, and 
morale is high. It often takes a con- 
vinced morale to rout out a volun- 
teer at 3:00 in the morning! 

The agent will find that indus- 
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trial and mercantile executives wel- 
come his aid and lend great pres- 
tige to safety campaigns. Many 
agents have organized three- and 
four-week courses on fire preven- 
tion in factories, which are solidly 
attended in industrial communities. 
Executives will detail specialists as 
instructors on plant protection and 
fire-safe habits. A Cincinnati agent 
so interested prominent executives 
in fire safety that they prevailed 
upon the state to hire a full-time 
fire prevention director. 


Easy To SELL 


The agent will find people in- 
creasingly aware of the fire danger 
and the need for personal action to 
fight it effectively. Never before has 
it been so easy to “sell” fire safety. 
The reason is pretty plain. Fire 
losses last year hit the record level 
of $692,635,000 and are still climb- 
ing. Even the vivid values of infla- 
tion pale in the red glare. This 
means a greater public acceptance 
of the agent’s mission, and an in- 
crease of his standing in the com- 
munity, which enhances his own 
practical interest. He “looks good” 
while doing his job of serving the 
public. When an agent becomes 
identified in the public eye as Mr. 
Insurance and Mr. Safety, he has 
done well for his industry, his 
clients and himself. 








ACCIDEN' 


Sleepwalkers. In Boston, a young 
man sleepwalked into a chimney. 
Police found him—wide awake—firmly 
wedged in a flue, and extricated him 
uninjured. The victim said he was 
sleeping on the roof of his home and 
did not wake up until he found him- 
self in the chimney. His plight was 
discovered by a neighbor who heard 
falling bricks. In Birmingham, Iowa, 
a 15-year-old farm girl died of in- 
juries suffered when she fell from a 
windmill she had climbed while 
sleepwalking. 


. . . AUTOMOBILE 


Acrobat. A 20-year-old motorcyclist 
was thrown into the air when his 
machine jumped a curb as he swerved 
to avoid a car. After three somer- 
saults, he landed on his back, arose 
unhurt and picked up his unbroken 
glasses, police reported (Penn Yan, 
N.Y.). . . . Highway Robbery. A 
motorist complained that a scraped 


automobile fender cost him $915. He 
told police he had stopped at an in- 
tersection to let another automobile 
through and his car was bumped 
from the rear by a third car. He said 
he got out to inspect the damage 
and two men with pistols robbed him 
(Philadelphia, Pa.). . Happy Ac- 
cident. An auto mechanic who was 
fined $25 for driving his car into the 
side of a truck, paid it with a smile 
and considered himself lucky. The 
truck he hit was carrying 190 cases of 
dynamite (East Liverpool, Ohio). 

. . » BURGLARY 
Rich Reading. The thief who stole 
a briefcase from a Baptist minister 
may repent—that is, if he reads the 
contents. The clergyman told police 
the briefcase contained a_ three-year 
collection of sermons (Memphis, 
Tenn.) . Forewarned. A _ house- 
wife was riding home on a bus when 
the driver stopped it, got out and 
picked up a purse in the street. He 
read the name on a card inside. It 
was hers. When she got home, she 
found the house ransacked (South 
Bend, Ind.). 


. . . MISCELLANEOUS 


Lost. A four-year-old child dressed 
up a stray dog that had wandered 


into the yard, using her mother’s 
finery, including an heirloom diamond 
lavalier. When the dog got tired of 
playing, he wandered off. The child’s 
mother is offering a $1,000 reward 
(Brunswick, Ga.). . Found. For 
six years the family’s old milk cow 
had been limping and the farmer 
wondered why. Investigation finally 
disclosed—embedded in the cow’s 
hoof—a diamond ring lost by the 
farmer’s wife six years before. All 
concerned, including the cow, are 
much happier (Portales, N. M.). 





Don't leave dangerous chinks 
in your policyholder’s armor 
of protection. Show him how 
product liability insurance can 
save him from possible ex- 
posure fo enormous damage 
claims 


The Forgotten Window 


HERE IS CERTAINLY no logic in 
be homeowner locking his doors 
and all of the windows except the 
two on the ground floor rear, when 
he and his family leave on a two- 
weeks vacation. Of course he may 
have decreased the chances of any- 
one entering his premises by lock- 
ing everything but two windows, 
but obviously anything less than all 
doors and all windows is just not 
prudent and reasonable. 

Nevertheless, this kind of situa- 
tion exists in the public liability 
insurance field where insurance 
protection has been prescribed and 
purchased to cover the obvious and 
better known public liability haz- 
ards, but with little or no considera- 
tion being given to the need for 
product liability insurance. When 
this happens, the insurance client 
has something short of complete 
protection, while the producer has 
missed a possible additional sale 
and an opportunity for larger com- 
mission earnings. This state of 


By JAMES C. STEWART 


affairs is fairly commonly encoun- 
tered in the insurance programs of 
clients in all lines of business, with 
the possible exception of the very 
large risks which have had the 
benefit of a careful and thorough 
insurance survey. 

Such a condition places the insur- 
ance-buying public, the producer 
and the carrier in an undesirable 
position, both from the standpoint 
of incomplete liability protection, 
which should be our first considera- 
tion, and loss of premium dollars. 
What can we do to correct the sit- 
uation? It’s strictly a matter of 
selling! Product liability insurance 
protection can be sold if the buyer 
is made to want it. This will be 
automatic when he is shown the 
great possibilities of financial loss 
from this one hazard in his business. 

Before defining the protection 
afforded by product liability insur- 
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ance, it would seem in order to 
briefly review the principle of law 
involved, which justifies and makes 
it necessary to consider this impor- 
tant branch of coverage. Product 


liability insurance deals with the 


legal obligation of the manufacturer 
or vender to the person or persons 
who have suffered bodily injury or 
property damage as the result of 
the sale or distribution of products, 
goods or merchandise or from cer- 
tain services related thereto. 


Two REMEDIES 


There are two remedies, or means 
of recovery, for damages, which 
under the law are separate and 
distinct. The first is where a manu- 
facturer or a vender is liable to pay 
for damage suffered by the pur- 
chaser or user of his product if such 
manufacturer or vender has been 
guilty of negligence in the prepa- 
ration or handling of the product. 
This is based solely upon negli- 
gence, and the legal action is for 
a wrong done. The second is where 
such manufacturer or vender makes 
an expressed or implied warranty 
to the purchaser that his product is 
fit and suitable for the purpose for 
which it was sold. The remedy here 
is a legal action for breach of con- 
tract. 

While there is some difference in 
court decisions of the various states, 
the foregoing may be considered 
the current majority view. There 


October 


are, in addition, statutory obliga- 
tions in the form of the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act and 
in about 32 states a uniform sales 
law which places a duty on the 
manufacturer or vender to provide 
to the buyer’s specifications an 
article that is merchantable, fit ‘and 
suitable for the purchaser’s pur- 
pose. In the states which have not 
enacted a uniform sales act, the 
common law has been interpreted 
as it pertains to sales to give prac- 
tically the This all 
tends to reverse the emphasis in the 


same _ result. 
doctrine of “caveat emptor”—let the 
buyer beware, and to substitute a 
new doctrine, “caveat venditor”— 
let the vender beware, which is 
more in line with present-day con- 
cepts of justice. 


WHAT THE PoLicy PROVIDES 


Simply stated, the product liabil- 
ity policy is used to insure liability 
arising out of the possession, con- 
sumption, handling or use away 
from the insured’s premises of any 
merchandise or product that has 
been manufactured, sold, handled 
or distributed by the insured. Pro- 
tection is afforded in the basic 
policy for liability arising away from 
the insured’s premises because the 
liability contracts covering the in- 
sured’s premises and operations 
contemplate in all but a few cases 
product liability protection “on 
premises.” Where such is not the 
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case, the product liability policy is 
written to cover both “on” and 
“away” from the insured’s premises. 

When one thinks of the word 
“product” in the ordinary sense, he 
immediately thinks of food, drugs, 
chemicals, tools, devices, apparatus, 
etc.; but it is very important to 
know that the liability 
policy is designed to go beyond that 
to include completed operations 
no product as 


product 


protection where 
such is sold, except it be the com- 
pleted work. Certainly the highway 
contractor, plumber and electrician 
need protection for liability that 
might arise after their operations 
have been completed, as much as 
the restaurant, hardware store and 


appliance manufacturer need pro- 


tection for liability that might arise 
from the sale of their products. 
The principal insuring agreement 
or benefit provided the product 
liability policyholder is: 
1. Pay on behalf of insured all 
sums which insured is obligated 
to pay by reason of liability im- 
posed by law. 
This is liability arising from 
bodily injury or death, or damage 
to property, as the result of an acci- 
dent occurring during the policy 
period. It does not matter when the 
merchandise or product was sold, 
providing the accident occurs while 
the policy is in force, as the basic 
product liability premium charge 
contemplates the assumption of lia- 
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bility on sales made prior to the 
date of the policy. There are occa- 
sional exceptions, however, to the 
automatic assumption of liability 
for prior sales, due to the type of 
product and other unusual features 
presented by the particular risk, 
but these are handled as individual 
cases with a premium charge estab- 











© John Haley 
James C. Stewart 


lished which is in proportion to the 
hazards involved. 

Payment made on behalf of the 
insured is subject to the limits of 
liability stated in the policy, so it is 
paramount that limits of liability be 
provided that are adequate to take 
care of any reasonable contingency. 

The so-called “minimum limits” 
for the bodily injury section of the 
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policy are $5/10/25: that is, $5,000 
for injuries sustained by any one 
person; $10,000 for injuries sus- 
tained by two or more persons in 
any one accident; $25,000, an ag- 
gregate limit, which is the total 
liability for all damages payable 
under the policy. The property 
damage coverage provides for mini- 
mum limits of $1/10, or $1,000 per 
accident, subject to a $10,000 ag- 
gregate limit for the policy period. 


A Provision To CoNnsIDER 


In determining the adequacy of 
limits for a specific risk, it is well 
to give full consideration to the 
policy provision which provides 
that if goods or products from one 
prepared or acquired lot shall pro- 
duce bodily injury to more than 
one person, all injuries or deaths 
from such common cause shall be 
considered as arising from one ac- 
cident. The news of one claim for 
a real or alleged accident or mis- 
take in a process commonly spreads 
like wildfire, resulting in additional 
claims from persons who have suf- 
fered ill effects, or imagine they 
have. A finding of negligence by a 
court in one case may generally be 
taken as prima facie evidence of 
negligence in all subsequent cases 
involving the same accident. Be- 
cause of this “catastrophe hazard,” 
particularly where non-durable 
products are involved, limits of lia- 
bility should be much higher than 
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“minimum limits,” with the limit 
per accident at least equal to the 
aggregate limit. 

In addition to* covering loss up 
to the limits purchased, the policy 
provides certain other benefits, 
condensed as follows: 

2. Defend any suit even if frau- 

dulent. 

This agreement to assume the 
cost of an active defense of any 
suit against the insured is often 
more important to a prospective 
insured than the agreement to pay 
for any liability imposed by law. 
It is particularly true for an insured 
who is selling or distributing his 
products over a wide area, where 
the expense of investigating, han- 
dling and perhaps fighting claims 
at many scattered points makes it 
prohibitive from a cost standpoint 
to take care of them within his own 
organization. 

An insurance carrier with a 
permanent plant spread nationwide 
or over a large area can handle 
such activity as a matter of routine. 

Then there is the problem of 
fancied or fraudulent claims which 
must receive the same attention 
until disposed of—even a winner 
can be a loser if he is required to 
spend money and time investigat- 
ing and defending himself against 
litigation. 

3. Pay premiums on release of 

attachment and appeal bonds. 

While the contract provides for 
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the payment of premiums on these 
bonds, it does not obligate the in- 
surance carrier to furnish them. 
However, it would be the unusual 
case when a carrier would decline 
to write a bond which does not ex- 
ceed the policy limits. 

4. First aid expense incurred by 

the insured. 

This benefit, which is common 
to all liability contracts, provides 
coverage for reasonable first aid ex- 
pense incurred by the insured at 
the time of the accident. There is 
no limit stated in the policy. First 
aid in one case might be $10, while 
in another case $1,000 would be 
considered reasonable. 


VALUABLE COVERAGE 


The benefits highlighted under 
2, 3 and 4 are all in addition to the 
limits of liability shown on the pol- 
icy. When it is considered that the 
expense of fighting a claim in court 
alone often runs into high figures, 
and may even exceed what an in- 
surance carrier would have to pay 
on the judgment itself, a client will 
readily appreciate the value of this 
policy provision. 

The product liability policy ex- 
clusions refer to hazards for which 
no benefits are afforded. These 
benefits are available under other 
policies. Another name for exclu- 
sions might be “premium econo- 
mizers,” since they permit one to 
purchase and pay for just that in- 
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surance protection that he, as an 
individual risk, wants and needs. 
Without exclusions it would be 
necessary to develop an average 
rate that would reflect a premium 
charge for all hazards—obviously 
unfair to the risk that isn’t faced 
with all hazards. 
EXCLUSIONS 
The basic policy exclusions and 
the contracts to cover them are 
as follows: 
1. Bodily injury or death of an 
employee of the insured. (Work- 
men’s compensation and employ- 
ers’ liability policy) 
2. Liability of others which has 
been assumed by the insured 
under contract or agreement. 
(Contractual liability policy) 
3. Equipment or other property 
rented to others but not sold. 
(Manufacturers’ and contractors’ 
liability policy) 
4, Premises over which insured 
has right of control. (Owners’, 
landlords’ and tenants’ ‘liability 
policy) 
5. Injury to or destruction of 
goods, products or premises out 
of which accident arises; or to 
property owned, occupied or 
used by, rented to, or in the 
care, custody or control of the 
insured. (The reason for this ex- 
clusion, aside from the moral 
hazard that would be involved 
in covering such property, is that 
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this constitutes a normal busi- 
ness risk which the insured 
should be prepared to assume 
himself. ) 


Broap FIELD 


Every finished product, regard- 
less of its character or nature, may 
be a source of liability because of 
some act or omission in dealing 
with it in its development from 
raw material to finished product. 
The field for the production of 
product liability insurance is as 
broad as industry itself. The great 
need for this coverage 
should be brought to the attention 
of every conceivable type of busi- 
enterprise. Too pro- 
ducers restrict their thinking in 
connection with product liability 
insurance to the run-of-mill risk 
where the need for this protection 
is obvious not only to the producer 


insurance 


ness many 


but to the applicant, because he 
has a claims problem. Reference is 
made, of course, to those products 
lines which are bought rather than 
sold. Bakers, restaurants, cosmetic 
lines, patent medicines, etc., just to 
name a few, represent only a small 
fraction of the type of risk that 


buys the coverage. Producers should 
make the market a sellers’ market 


and eliminate the problem facing 
many carriers of an adverse selec- 
tion of risk. 

There is no better argument for 
the sale of this protection to all 
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risks, “across the board,” than cit- 
ing a few representative cases that 
have happened. In each case, a 
substantial claim was paid. 
1. A dressing stool of poor de- 
sign tipped backward, causing 
the woman seated thereon to 
fall. A broken wrist was suffered, 
as well as other injuries. Exami- 
nation of the stool disclosed that 
it was beautifully and substan- 
tially made, but safety was ne- 
glected for design. The stool was 
impractical for use. 
2. A camp stool was responsible 
for a serious spine injury. It was 
alleged that the canvas seating 
tore through the center. This 
camp stool was of the folding 
type, approximately 14 inches 
high, with a canvas seat. 
3. While pouring tea, the pur- 
chaser and some of her guests 
were injured when the spout fell 
off the kettle. 
4, An interesting case involves 
the use of an eyelash brush. Due 
to a defect in the brush, a bristle 
got into the eye of the girl who 
was applying the eyelash prepa- 
ration. A serious injury resulted. 
5. An injury was attributed to 
the paper wrapper of a razor 
blade. Dermatitis was the al- 
leged injury. 
6. A turbine operator was in- 
stantly killed by a small me- 
chanically-driven turbine operat- 
ing a condenser pump. The 
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Highway contractors benefit from the completed operations coverage 


cause of the accident was at- 
tributed to a defective relief 
valve on the turbine casing which 
failed to function. There was no 
warning to the operator that 
pressure was being built up with- 
in the casing. 

7. A chip from a riveting ham- 
mer caused the loss of the me- 
chanic’s eye. 

8. The rider of a bicycle sus- 
tained a deep gash in his leg due 
to unfinished edge of mud guard 
which rendered the mud guard 
knife-sharp. 


9. A plumber was called by a 
home owner to turn on and ad- 
just the gas _ furnace. The 
plumber made the call, adjusted 
the furnace and left. That same 
night the house caught fire and 
was practically destroyed. (Com- 
pleted Operations) 

10. A newly built apartment 
house partially collapsed, caus- 
ing damage to the walls and 
foundation of an adjoining build- 
ing. (Completed Operations) 
While we may realize that every 


manufacturer, distributor, retailer 
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and vender needs product insur- 
ance, the question is: “How can 
we make this need felt?” Of all the 
possibilities available, the one 
which is the best capitalizes on the 
misfortunes of accidents. By citing 
to a prospect accidents which have 
occurred in his particular industry, 
you do two things: (1) You make 
the prospect cognizant of the haz- 
ards which he should insure, and 
(2) you prove that there is no 
mystery as to who can be held 
liable or legally responsible. 


How To Procerep 


An advance investigation of the 
products, getting annual sales by 
products and obtaining descriptive 
literature, labels and cautions, will 
enable you to determine the desir- 
ability of the business, as well as the 
prospect’s need for the protection. 


A meeting with the prospect natu- 
rally follows. At such a meeting 
explain product liability insurance 
and the prospect’s need for it, lay- 
ing great stress on defective work- 
manship, material and design or 
unwholesomeness, negligent prepa- 
ration and improper use, but mak- 
ing sure never to imply that the 
prospect’s products may be defec- 
tive or unwholesome. The 
tions and discussion at this pre- 
pared in advance meeting with the 
prospect should allow you oppor- 
tunity to fully tell your story. 

It will be necessary by this time 
to discuss cost—cost reduced to a 
per unit figure, if possible, and 
along with costs a discussion of 
limits of liability, contractual agree- 
ments and additional interests. 

While this procedure may not be 
it hes proved successful. 


ques- 


new 


+ 


al 
Safeguard 
Film Director: “Don’t forget now. You look around, discove: 
that someone is chasing you, and then you dive off this 200-foot 


cliff 


Stunt Man: “But there’s only two feet of water at the bot- 


tom!” 


Director: “Certainly. Do you think we want you to drown?” 


—Insurance Digest 








CONNECTICUT 


SAFE DRIVING 


Through a unique point sys- 
tem, the Connecticut Motor 
Vehicle Department keeps a 
very watchful eye on driver 
violations, with the result that 
Connecticut drivers are be- 
coming more safety-conscious 
than ever before 


Connecticut Points the Way 


AKE THE CASE of the truly hy- 
f petnwt John Jones, of Coro- 
naville, Connecticut. 

We are watching him. He has 
three points against him. Now 
we're going to send him a letter. 

It will be a friendly letter, some- 
what in the tone of those first 
“friendly” letters sent by courteous 
creditors to delinquent debtors. 

We are the Connecticut State 
Department of Motor Vehicles. 
Jones is a Connecticut-licensed 
driver with points accumulating 
against his driving record. In fact, 
you might well consider Jones to 
be a debtor and the department a 
creditor, since his careless driving 
practices have now obligated him 
to owe us the promise and actuality 
of improved, careful driving. 

And now you'd probably like to 
know what these points are, what 
they mean, how Jones collected 
them and why we use them, among 
the many questions you may have 
about the whole matter. 


By COL. ELMER S. WATSON 

Here in Connecticut we believe 
that we have something new. We 
think that we’ve moved another 
step forward in the never-ending 
campaign to prevent traffic deaths 
and injuries. Currently we are 
sponsoring and conducting four 
major programs towards the ulti 
mate goal of fewer and fewer traf- 
fic tragedies, but the particular one 
with which we are concerned in 
this article is known to us as the 
“point system.” 

Briefly, our other three projects 
are the nationally first, special tests 
at the Connecticut driver’s clinic, 
by which we have sought to deter- 
mine the personal characteristics 
that create accident-free and acci- 
dent-prone drivers; the voluntary 
inspection system, whereby Con- 
necticut-registered automobiles may 
be inspected free of charge at state- 
certified public garages, and the 
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“Lite-A-Bike” campaign, co-spon- 
sored by our Motor Vehicle Depart- 
ment and Connecticut’s American 
Legion posts to provide thousands 
of bicycles with reflectorized tape 
to help prevent automobile-bicycle 
accidents during dark hours. 


DETAILS OF THE PROGRAM 


We initiated the point program 
on July 1, 1947. The plan operates 
essentially on a point system closely 
connected with various Connecticut 
laws and penalties against traffic 
violations. Here’s the scale of points: 

Violation Points 

Fatal accident involvement if 

held responsible 
Operating under influence of 
liquor 10 
Evading responsibility ...... 
Operating while under license 
suspension a adntectsaie a 

Reckless driving ($50 fine or 

over) 

Reckless driving 

$50 fine) 

Speeding 

All other convictions for mov- 

ing violations 

Accident involvement respon- 

sibility, no conviction 

This scale of points has been and 
will be further revised as experience 
requires. For example, speeding 
would be increased from three 
points to perhaps four to five points 
if this violation becomes more fre- 
quent or serious. The point value 
of the items thus can rise or fall 
according to their respective effect 
on highway safety. 


(less than 


October 


An operator charged with three 
police warnings, three accidents or 
proved complaints—or any combi- 
nation of violations totaling three 
points—is sent the warning letter. 
This missive will call attention to 
his standing with our Motor Ve- 
hicle Department and will inform 
him that the addition of two more 
points will necessitate his visiting 
our driver’s clinic for a conference. 

This conference is a friendly 
man-to-man talk with a trained rep- 
resentative of the clinic, where we 
try our best to help such drivers 
get on the right side of our driving 
ledger. A re-examination of their 
driving knowledge and ability may 
be suggested, a new eye test may 
be given or their bad driving habits 
may be pointed out. In all cases, 
their driving histories are carefully 
and courteously reviewed for their 
own benefit. 

And, incidentally, we listen to all 
the reasons why “that last notation 
shouldn’t have been speeding,” “no- 
body could see that secret stop 
sign” or “that last accident wasn’t 
my fault at all.” 


THe Turrp STEP 


Now, let’s say that Jones has 
gone through the initial stages. He 
received our first warning letter at 
the three-point mark and he at- 
tended a conference after he’d col- 
lected five points. Well, from this 
time onward, Jones should just 
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about perfect his driving habits or 
we will begin to acknowledge him 
as a definite menace to himself and 
to all other persons on the high- 
ways. 

The addition of one more point 
against him, or a total of six points, 
will bring Jones before our hearing 
section, where license-suspension 
action is taken. This action has been 
fitted into our hearing and com- 
plaint section without engaging 
additional personnel. The men in 
the section handle the conferences 
along with their other duties. 

At all times we insist that the 
warned or summoned driver be 
given every opportunity to prove 
that our records against him are 
incorrect. Here’s what Allan Keller, 
a feature writer for the newspaper, 
wrote recently in an article about 
our point system in The New York 
World-Telegram: 

“At this clinic the driver gets a 
chance to trot out the facts as he 
sees them, including gripes at po- 
licemen, complaints against hard- 
to-see traffic lights and why he 
thinks some accident or misde- 
meanor was not his own fault. 

“His facts are checked, and if he 
is right a correction in his record is 
made. Many a traffic light has been 
moved, and in a few cases respon- 
sibility has been shifted from one 
driver to another.” 

As each new addition to a driv- 
er’s record is marked on our master 
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file, a Motor Vehicle Department 
clerk “scores” the the 
last five years and enters the total 
score on the face card of the file. The 
conferences and hearings are ar- 
ranged in with the 
number of points the driver has 


record for 


accordance 


accumulated. 
Since hearings are for more seri- 











Col. Elmer S. Watson 


ous records, failure to appear at a 


hearing results in immediate sus- 
pension of the operator’s license. If 
a record is less serious, calling for 
a conference, the driver is sent a 
second invitation if he fails to show 


up on an initial invitation, with 
license suspension the penalty for 
ignoring the second invitation. 


The successful operation of this 
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October 


Point values of items can vary as they affect highway safety 


plan, we believe, is proved by the 
fact that than 100 drivers 
have failed to heed our warnings 
during the first year of the system’s 


fewer 


operation. These drivers, of course, 
were then summoned to hearings 
to show cause why their licenses 
should not be suspended. We feel 
safe in saying that this plan has 
gained the respect and cooperation 


of those drivers we have been try- 
ing most to reach. 
During the first year period we 


screened 6,742 records and sent 
warning letters to 4,990 persons, 


informing them that they had be- 
gun to accumulate careless driving 
records. Among these drivers, 693 
were called for conferences and had 
their records reviewed in the man- 
to-man_ talks, 889 
were summoned to license-suspen- 


while another 
sion hearings. 

Although many have been called, 
few have been suspended. Some 
have been placed on probation for 
six months. Others were warned 
because their scores were past the 
three-point stage when the system 
went into effect. 
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We do not feel that it is too early 
to state that this new way of han- 
dling erring drivers is proving to be 
very satisfactory. Nearly all the 
drivers called for conference leave 
with a promise—or at least an in- 
ferred pledge—to drive more care- 
fully from then on. 


Few CoMPLAINTS 


So far we have had little or no 
complaint from anyone called in. 
No one apparently feels that he has 
been imposed upon, except perhaps 
those few with the longest or most 
serious records. Some of the per- 
sons having drunken driving nota- 
tions on their records have com- 
plained that this violation should 
not be held against them for even 
the present five-year period in which 
such notations are held. 

Recently a man in Bridgeport com- 
plained to our hearings officer that 
he was unjustly charged with seven 
points, declaring that he had never 
been convicted for any violations 
of our Connecticut motor vehicle 
laws. What he did not realize was 
that, while he had not been in court, 
he had forfeited a bond for speed- 
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ing and had paid fines twice at the 
police station for failing to obey 
stop signs. Since all three incidents 
were considered convictions, we re- 
ceived court abstracts on each 
and consequently entered 
them against his driving record. 


count 


Driver INTEREST Mounts 

And here’s an interesting item, 
we think: each mail brings requests 
for voluntary reviews of records. 
Drivers are becoming increasingly 
interested in what is charged against 
their operating records, 

We have learned that the point 
system gives poor drivers an incen- 
tive, since each violation charged 
against them is removed from their 
after five years. 
However, the violations are held in 
our master file, but not for current 


system records 


records. 

Time and experience will more 
fully test our point system project, 
but it is heartening to all of us in- 
terested in highway safety—and this 
includes you and me—to note the 
cooperative which Con- 
necticut drivers have accepted this 
phase of our driver’s clinic. 


Ways in 


Important Distinction 
A lawyer was walking along the street recently when he met an old 
friend, to whom he’d just previously given some simple legal advice, 
and for which he’d presented a pretty large bill. “Nice day, isn’t it?” 


greeted the friend, 
I’m telling you.” 


adding hastily, “Remember, I'm not asking you; 


—Canadian Underwriter 








HON. OWEN G. JACKSON 
MISSOURI 


native of the state, he studied at the Benton Law School 
of St. Louis and was admitted to the bar in 1910. Shortly 
thereafter, he became a railroad claim agent. Two years later 
he became associated with the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Corporation, and the following year he was employed by the 
Fidelity and Deposit Company, doing claims work in both 
cases. In 1914, he entered the private practice of law. In 1934, he 
was appointed chairman of the Board of Election Commissioners 
of St. Louis County, and he received his present appointment 
in 1945, 


M‘ Jackson is Superintendent of Insurance for Missouri. A 











HON. W. E. JACOBS, SR. 


TENNESSEE 


rk. Jacoss, Commissioner of Labor for Tennessee, is a 
M native of that state and was educated in Nashville. In 
1892, he entered railroad service, serving in various capacities 
until 1933, when he was first appointed Commissioner of Labor. 
He served as Commissioner for four years, resigning to accept 
the position of administrative officer of the Social Security Board 
in the: Nashville District Field Office. He continued in that 
capacity until he was reappointed to his present position in 1945. 
Always active in civic and public affairs, he served for a num- 
ber of years as chairman of the Order of Railroad Conductors 
Legislative Board. 
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FROM THE JOURNAL 


Six Years Ago 


lo my way of thinking, a first-class survey builds up a confidence in the 
agent in a way that mere personal interviews, golf games and advertising 
cannot do. When agents submit an analysis in black and white . . . a service 
is rendered in fitting policies to the needs as they come up for attention that 
far over-shadows the sales effort of an agency soliciting insurance merely on 
a hit-or-miss basis. A survey clothes you . . . with a professional dignity, which 
commands the respect and confidence of the prospect or the policyholder to 


whom it is presented.—J. Dillard Hall, “The Two-fold Benefits of Surveys.” 


Four Years Ago 


The fidelity and surety branch of insurance is highly specialized. It has 
perhaps less contact with other forms; requires in many respects a more pro 
fessional, outlook; and certainly extends over a wider field of human and busi- 
ness contacts than any other forms. It delves into law, finance, manufacturing, 
construction, contracts and, in addition, into crime. It is a most important 
guarantor of good faith among men. The ideal surety man would be a lawyer, 
financier, psychologist, engineer, contractor, manufacturer, and it wouldn't 
hurt him any to be a crystal gazer.—Henry Anderson, “Safety Is Paramount 
at Paramount.” 


Two Years Ago 


Let me tell you what a wonderful friend the back of an envelope can be. 
Or, for that matter, the inside of a match folder, a package of cigarettes, er 
any scrap of paper you might have in your pockets. . . . The point is that 
the time to make your prospect card is when you get the prospect. It may be 
an expiration, it may be a bit of conversation, it may be the name of a new- 
comer or business. Jot it down then! Don’t depend on memory.—Ernest F. 


Young, “Make Sules Records Sell More.” 
22 





Sale of public official bonds 
to this year’s successful can- 
didates is not only profitable 
business in itself, it also may 
provide valuable contacts for 
future business 


Public Official Bonds 


INETEEN FORTY-EIGHT is a big 
election year. In addition to 
President, Vice 


N 


the election of a 
President, a number of United 
States Senators and members of 
the House of Representatives, many 
state and municipal officials will be 
elected. Practically all state and 


municipal officials will be required 
to file a surety bond before being 
sworn into office. These laws are 
for the protection of the public, 
and the requirements are frequently 
very strict. Many of them require a 
guarantee of faithful performance 


of duty, which means that all 
moneys received must be accounted 
for and that the official cannot be 
excused for the of funds 
whether due to burglary, theft, fire, 
the failure of a bank or acts of sub- 
ordinates. These bonds run for a 
period of from one to six years and 
many are for sizeable amounts. 
The successful agent is usually 
the one who first goes after public 
official bonds. The most opportune 


loss 
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By GEORGE F. AINSLIE, JR. 


. 


time to contact officials is as soon 
as possible after candidates have 
been nominated at the primary. If 
do not know which officials 
must file bonds, and hesitate to 
contact your municipal clerk, your 
local librarian can furnish you with 
this information. Fortified with this 
list, your next step is to determine 
who has been nominated for each 
office by each party. Again, you 
can get this information from your 
librarian or by calling your local 
newspaper. Both of these sources 
are always willing to do all they 
can to be of service. 

For your convenience, the map 
on page 25 shows the dates of pri- 
mary election in each state. 

It is well to solicit all candidates 
for elective offices, asking the op- 
portunity to furnish their bonds or 
undertakings, if they are successful. 
Take their applications at that time, 


you 





~ 


have them fully completed and 
signed, and explain, of course, that 
there will be no obligation should 
they not be elected. This plan works 
well and gives ample time to make 
certain that you can deliver their 
bonds immediately after election 
day. Premium does not become due 
until the date upon which they take 








George F. Ainslie, Jr. 
office—usually January 1, but in 
some instances later. 

While in practically every in- 
stance bond premiums are paid 


from public funds, all newly-elected 


officials are anxious to save money 
for the state or municipality. This 
can be done by arranging to collect 
premiums for the full term of office. 
A discount of 15 percent is given 
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October 


on each annual premium after the 
first year. 

An example of how this works 
can be given by considering the 
following hypothetical situation: an 
official is elected for a six-year 
term, and the premium on his bond 
is $100 per year. This can be paid 
as follows: 


1. Annually at a total cost of $600.00 


2. Biennially (avoids budgeting 
entire cost in one year's 
expenses) 

Ist year’s premium 

2nd year’s premium (less 
15 percent for advance 
payment) 


$100.00 


85.00 


$185.00 
Paid the Ist, 3rd and 5th 
years at a total cost of 
3. Entire term paid in advance 
(greatest savings) 


555.00 
525.00 

Take advantage of this sales op- 
portunity and save yourself time 
and money in collecting premiums. 

Personal sureties for public off- 
cials are practically a thing of the 
past. Should you meet such com- 
petition, you may want to remind 
incoming officials that personal 
sureties: 

1. Are unbusinesslike. 

2. Place the official under obli- 
gations. 

3. May require a favor in return 
at a later date. 

4. Are hazardous to the signer 
because not only the acts of elected 
officials are covered, but in many 
instances the acts of subordinates, 
as well as funds under their control. 

5. Are hazardous to the govern- 
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ing body because economic changes 
may affect the financial condition 
of the signers. 

Most public officials handle 
money and securities and have real 
need for additional protection—not 
only to protect public funds, but for 
their own personal protection. Many 
officials are held accountable by 
law for all funds coming into their 
possession—regardless of how they 
may be lost. 


COVERAGE AVAILABLE 


Money and securities—broad form 
policy answers many such prob- 
lems. It may be sold to public offi- 
cials. Coverages provided are broad 
protection against both on 
premises and while being conveyed. 

In addition, the premises section 


loss 


covers direct loss of or damage, ex- 
cept by fire, to other property 
caused by safe burglary or robbery 
or an attempt thereat. Damage, ex- 
cept fire, to locked cash registers, 
cash drawers and cash boxes either 
from actual or attempted felonious 
entry into these containers—also 
damages to the premises, except by 
fire, caused by robbery or safe bur- 
glary or by burglarious entry or 
attempt thereat into the premises. 

The premises section 
covers loss or damage to other 
property from robbery or attempted 
robbery while such property is in 


outside 


custody of messengers. 

A more limited form of protec- 
tion may be had under the mes- 
senger and interior robbery policy 
giving coverage against robbery, 
loss of money, securities and other 
property from the official or his cus- 
todian, either within or without the 
insured premises. 

Premium rates vary by localities 
and positions. Since premiums are 
generally paid from public funds, 
they are comparatively easy to col- 
lect and, therefore, this is a class 
of business without collection head- 
aches. Your branch or supervising 
office will gladly furnish you with 
rating and other information and 
sales help upon request. 


PROFITABLE BUSINESS 


Bonds and protection for public 
officials are not difficult to obtain 
and handle. It is profitable business 
for you, and puts you in the lime- 
light. This business may place you 
in a better position to obtain con- 
tract bonds for public improve- 
ments by being known to officials 
awarding contracts. Here’s how: 

1. Be first—to ask for the business! 

2. Get a definite promise! 

3. Approach both candidates— 
you may be surprised! 

4, Go after additional coverages! 

Show them how to save money! 

3. To be sure—be early! 
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The FIRST Excuss stature ON 


INSURANCE, WRITTEN IN 1601, 


ESTABLISHED A COURT FOR SETTLING 


INSURANCE CONTRACT DISPUTES. THE 
ACT REFERRED To INSURANCE AS A 
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MAN PROFITS ! - 








A HOTEL WORKMAN DROPPED A 
HAMMER AND BROKE 4 WINDOW 
BELOW. FLYING GLASS SERIOUSLY 
INJURED A GUEST WITH THE RESULT 
THAT A $102,427 VERDICT WAS 
AWARDED BGAINST THE HOTEL OWNERS! 
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Court Decisions XXXIII 


ALAN GRELLER, LL.B. 


Liability of Executor—A man was de- 
livering gasoline to the garage of an 
automobile agency. As he was open- 
ing the overhead garage door, the 
cable pulled from its fastening and 
the door fell shut, cutting off the .end 
of his nose. He brought suit against 
the two executors who were conduct- 
ing the business of the agency under 
the will of the deceased original own- 
er, and others. The suit was dismissed 
as to the other defendants and also 
as to one executor who died before 
the trial. The jury returned a verdict 
for $87,575 against the surviving 
executor. The judgment was affirmed 
on appeal, the court holding the ex- 
ecutor personally liable even though 
the estate had been closed and the 
executors discharged between the time 
of the accident and the bringing of 
suit. (Johnston v. Long (California 
1947) 181 P. 2d 645.) 
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Liability of Restaurateur—A patron of 


a restaurant, thinking that he was 
passing through an unobstructed exit, 
walked into a plate glass window and 
was injured. He brought suit against 
the restaurant operator and recovered 
a judgment. The appellate court af- 
firmed the judgment, holding that the 


jury was free to find that the passage- 
way partitioned by the glass had been 
used freely, prior to the accident, as 
an entrance and an exit during the 
summer, and that the glass was not 
made visible by posters or any other 
device to one using the passageway. 
(Shannon v. Broadway & 4lst Street 
Corp. (New York 1947) 73 N. Y. S. 
2d 711.) 
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Liability of Landlord—A woman ten- 
ant in an apartment hotel went from 
her room to that of another tenant. 
As she passed along the hallway, the 
floor of which was covered with lino- 
leum, she noticed a man mopping the 
hall. She talked with the other tenant 
for a few minutes, turned to go back 
to her room, took two or three steps, 
and then her feet slipped from under 
her and she fell, fracturing her right 
arm and receiving other injuries. After 
she fell she noticed that the floor 
was damp and slimy. She sued the op- 
erator of the apartment hotel, and the 
jury returned a $13,000 verdict in her 
favor. The judgment was affirmed on 
appeal. (Minters v. Mid-City Man- 
agement Corporation (Illinois 1947) 
72 N. E. 2d 729.) 





Omaha Gets ““On the Beam” 


On his way to Des Moines by airplane, “Hey Bob” says goodbye to Mayor 
Charles Leeman of Omaha. He is supported by Bob Stevens (right), manager 
of the Omaha Safety Council, and Harold Poff, the Council’s publicity 
director. 


EET “Hey Bos!” He’s a dummy, of course—the stupidest character 
M in the Middle West—but a mighty influential one, nevertheless. 
As a matter of fact he, and the traffic safety program of which he is a 
part, are credited with reducing traffic fatalities in Omaha, Nebraska, 
by at least 15 percent so far in 1948. Here’s the story. 

It all started in January of this year, when Safety Council manager 
Bob Stevens and Mike Timmins, chairman of the Council’s traffic engineer 
committee, were racking their brains for a new “gimmick”—something 
that would make the public sit up and take notice. Their brainchild— 
the “Hey Bob” slogan—not only succeeded in making safety a palatable 
and entertaining subject, but it enlisted the aid of the public as well. 

By the first part of February, the press and radio were telling the 
citizens of Omaha that the “Bob” part of the slogan stood for “Be On 
the Beam,” and that the idea was for everyone to remind safety violators 
that they were off the traffic safety beam. 
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Safety patrol boys and Boy Scouts painted the “Hey Bob” slogan 
on Omaha sidewalks so pedestrians would get an extra warning just 
before stepping into the street. Stickers, electric signs, hotel marquees, 
cab signs and outdoor billboards augmented the campaign carried on by 
press and radio until it was indeed an isolated person who didn’t know 
the significance of “Hey Bob.” . 

News of the idea got around, and Omaha Safety Council officials 
were asked to start a similar campaign in Des Moines, Iowa. Then twe 
radio stations, one in each city, hit on the plan of staging a traffic safety 
contest between the two cities, and created a dummy character—named 
“Hey Bob,” of course—as a fictitious citizen of the town with the worse 
per capita death record. Gawky and stupid-looking, he saw sporting 
events from box seats, was dressed in the finest clothes and now com- 
mutes between Omaha and Des Moines by airplane. 

Shortly after he was “born,” the dummy was ordered out of town by 
Charles Leeman, then Mayor of Omaha. Two policemen escorted him 
to the airport and deported him. When he reached Des Moines in the 
company of Mike Timmins, he was met by Mayor MacVicar and the 
police, who slapped him in the jug on charges of being an undesirable 
character. 

“Hey Bob” still resides in Des Moines, because Omaha’s death record 
has remained consistently better ever since he left. “But,” says Bob 
Stevens, “he'll be coming back again soon, so the people of Omaha won’t 
forget what traffic stupidity looks like in person.” 


a 


Swimming Lesson 


Young Man: “What’s the best way to teach 


a girl to swim?” 

Instructor: “That requires technique. First 
you put your left arm around her waist, then 
you gently take her left hand, and—” 

Young man: “She’s my sister.” 

Instructor: “Oh—push her off the dock.” 

~Insurance Digest 





NOT A SUBMARINE, but a 41-foot motor fishing boat, NOBODY'S DARLING NOW. This beautiful 36 
now resting in harbor after it capsized a mile from shore foot sailboat is being swiftly consumed by flames, 
with a party of 33 deep-sea fishermen aboard. Two men following an explosion of the gasoline which was 
were drowned. The other members of the party, including stored in its fuel tanks. Ten persons were injured, 
one woman, were rescued by the Coast Guard. none seriously, in the blast and resulting fire. 


A Pleasure Craft 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES 


Explosion 


ONLY A BUMP. A freak explosion, caused when a baby HOT SPOT. Considerable heat was being generated 
grand piano was accidentally bumped against a gas pipe, when the picture below was taken, as 23 gasoline 
leveled a two-family house, tore the wall from an adjoining storage tanks belonging to a large oil company ex- 
building and broke windows throughout the neighborhood. ploded and burned. Twenty-three persons were 
One man was killed and eight persons were hurt. injured, and damage was estimated at $500,000. 8 





SOLE RELIC of this pulverizing crackup is the pilot's 
bloodstained cap, which hangs on a post between police and 
fire officials who are searching the wreckage. The pilot, 
operator of a local charter air service, was attempting an 
emergency landing after plane ran out of gas. 


A Airplane 


THE 


4 TRAIN STRUCK this car at a railroad crossing, 
and pushed it down the track for more than a mile be 
fore coming to a stop. Both occupants of*the car were 
killed—the driver as he was pinned in the wreckage, 
his wife as she was thrown from the automobile. 


LIGHTNING STRU 
and exploded it, 
and 
Twelve persons who were aboard the bus when 
hit escaped to safety, only 


WOME ARE LUCKY, especially the four 
including the pilot, of this plane which crash¢ 
turtle in a cornfield after attempting to mé 
landing when the plane ran out of gas. N 
four women was injure 


SOME 
pants, 

turned 
emergency 


lous as it seems, none of the 


NEW S 


2K the gasoli tank on this bus 
starting a fire which gutted the bus 
nearby apartment building. 
it was 
injuries. 


then spre to a 


two suffering 





SS EE 


ATE were the pilot and passenger 

about when a fave Sdhter plane svatdins of ‘this two-seater plane which crashed in a field 

an adjoining private airport and crashed into the just off a state highway after trying to make an emer- 

house. The pilot suffered a broken arm and other gency landing at a nearby airport. The pilot was 
“injuries, but occupants of the cottage were unhurt. killed, and the passenger was critically hurt. 


PICTURES 


Motor Vehicle | 


DAD OF WOOD STRUCK this car when it collided at an OBJECT LESSON. The driver of the once- 
ection with a logging truck and received the entire load on handsome automobile below found out the hard 
n roof, Serious property damage was averted as the car way that “‘Stop’”’ signs are put there to prevent 
to rest about half an inch from the side of a house, and the accide ing to come to a full stop, he was 
miraculously escaped with only minor cuts and bruises. rammed by a city bus. Luckily no one was hurt. 





DE-ROOFED. The roof of this gas station was 
completely sheared off by a large truck which drove 
up too close alongside and twisted it neatly from 
its walls, scattering bricks in all directions and 
causing almost total destruction of the building. 


A Collapse 


THE WEAKEST LINK. When the heavy link chain which 
held up this two-ton canopy suddenly gave way, the mas- 
sive overhang crashed down upon the sidewalk, its fall 
partially broken by the traffic light on the corner. The 
nccident occurred just before dawn and injured no one. 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES 


Fire | 


MASS DESTRUCTION. All these trucks were de- 
molished at one fell swoop when the garage where they 
were parked was destroyed by fire. The flames, out of 
control, spread to other buildings in the area, and 
total damage was estimated at half a million dollars. 


MILLION DOLLAR FIRE, Starting in a small shed, 
the fire consuming a lumber company building below 
also destroyed lumber piles, prefabricated houses and 
several lumber and coal barges. Damage to yard and 
adjoining dock area was estimated at $1,000,000. 








“Be your own public relations 
man,” says this author. “Don‘t 
stop at merely selling insur- 
ance; start selling the public 
on the value of insurance” 


It Pays to Know How 


URING THE PAST 15 years, this 
D country has been going 
through a series of violent changes 
which have carried it over the ex- 
tremes of the economic barometer. 
From the doldrums of the worst 
depression on record, business was 
abruptly stimulated as we entered 
upon the most terrible war in his- 
tory. Nothing escaped the impact 
of these upheavals. Insurance, 
which must constantly adapt itself 
to variations in the economic pic- 
ture, was affected, as was every in- 
surance producer. Now we are 
buzzing upwards through an in 
flationary spiral into—what? 

I am no crystal-gazer, and it 
is not the purpose of this discus- 
sion to venture predictions. But | 
do feel strongly that we may have 
even graver problems ahead, that 
now is the time for us to take stock 
of our individual and collective as- 
sets and liabilities and, if possible, 
develop and strengthen our busi- 


ness so that it will stand firm 


By W. A. MARBURY, JR. 


through any eventuality. 

If there is one single factor, 
vital to our business, which can be 
counted on to remain constant in a 
changing world, it is public good 
will, and I believe this is so impor- 
tant that every agent should make 
it a main point of concentration 
from now on. Insurance has won 
much good will, but it deserves 
much more. Insurance producers 
have always had good reason to 
appreciate the importance of it; 
yet some still look upon it as a kind 
of magic attained mostly by good 
luck. It is, of course, nothing of the 
kind. Good will can, and should, 
be consciously sought, consciously 
earned. What is needed primarily 
is a general shift in emphasis from 
merely selling insurance to selling 
the public on the value of insur- 
ance. That involves a far-reaching 
program of educating the public to 
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a better understanding of the aims, 
operations and public services of 
insurance. Proof that such educa- 
tion has been neglected lies in the 
fact that the insured public is as 
much in need of such a program 
as the uninsured. Surveys have 
shown that many insureds have 
only the haziest notions about the 
kind and extent of the insurance 
protection they are paying for. 
Small wonder, when they have a 
loss their insurance does not cover, 
that they misjudge the insurance 
industry in general and _ their 
agents in particular. 

Every agent has a clear duty, as 
well as a golden public relations 
opportunity, to do his utmost to 
clear up such misunderstandings 


where they exist and, in the case 


of new insureds, to prepare the 
groundwork so that misunderstand- 
ings will not arise. 
Basic DIFFERENCE 

At the risk of over-simplifying a 
complicated problem, it may be 
worth noting here a basic differ- 
ence in viewpoint which gives rise 
to misunderstanding on the part of 
some people. Actually there is no 
conflict in aim. The commodity is 
protection; insurance sells it, pol- 
icyholders buy it. Yet insurance is 
well aware that it can exist at all 
only because of its ability to pay 
losses. Hence its emphasis on selec- 
tion, underwriting and the scien- 
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tifically developed rating structure. 
As the policyholder sees it, on the 
other hand, insurance exists solely 
to pay him for his particular loss, 
if and when it occurs. All insur- 
ance can be summed up for him in 
the old saying, “The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating.” When 
he has a loss, he wants his pudding 
piping hot. And he expects the 
flavor to live up to his expectations! 
If it doesn’t, a bad taste for insur- 
ance may be left in his mouth for 
the rest of his days. But if he is 
well have made a 
friend who is worth more than his 
weight in expensive advertising. 


served, you 


A CasE IN PoINtT 


Here is such an example. I men- 
tion it not because I think it is 
exceptional—almost any insurance 
man can tell at least such 
story—but because I have first- 
hand knowledge of it; and because 
it is what ought to happen 100 
percent of the time. 

A university professor in a near- 
by town bought a new car, for 
which he paid the not inconsid- 
able sum of $2,300. He drove it 
only a month, and his son was also 
permitted to drive it. Then one 
day the son stalled the car on a 
railroad crossing, in the path of an 
oncoming passenger train. The 
youngster managed to jump clear 
before the crash, but two seconds 
later that $2,300 car, which had 


one 
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been driven less than 4,000 miles, 
was an unrecognizable mass of 
twisted metal, later appraised by 
the local junk dealer at $125. 

Did that policyholder get his 
pudding? Yes, sir! Less than two 
weeks after the accident, he got a 
check from’ us, through our agent, 
for $2,076.75. Next question—will 
that policyholder ever be without 
insurance? You bet your life he 
won't! 

Now may say that story 
concerns a settlement, and 
that the adjuster is the one who 
deserves credit for it. Certainly he 
deserves credit. Next to the agent, 
insurance has no more important 
public relations man than the ad- 
juster. In this particular instance, 
the circumstances were unusually 
difficult for adjusters, because heavy 
storms and floods in the area were 
forcing them to work overtime. It 
was two days before the adjuster 
assigned to this case was able to 
contact the insured, yet he got the 
claim through with a minimum of 
delay. He did a swell job. 

My point here is not in the least 
to detract from the importance of 
the adjuster, but to emphasize that 
he cannot recommend payment of a 
claim where there is no claim. To 
return to our simile, an adjuster 
can do little more than serve the 
pudding. It is the agent who pre- 
pares the ingredients. 

From a public relations stand- 


you 
loss 
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point, paying claims promptly is 
almost as important: as paying 
them at all. A policyholder who has 
to wait and wait for payment 
tends to feel that the company, 
when it eventually pays, is doing 
so grudgingly. The good will that 
might have been built most likely 
has vanished forever. By writing 











W. A. Marbury, Jr. 


the policy correctly, notifying the 
company promptly when loss oc- 
curs and helping the busy adjuster 
to contact the policyholder without 
delay, the agent can do much to 
expedite payment. 

So far I have discussed only the 
final phase of insurance—payment 
of the claim. That is because we 
are talking about good will—which 
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can be won most surely at the price 
of top-notch performance. Natu- 
rally the agent does not expect all 
of his clients to have a loss. But 
he should always operate as though 
a loss were the expectation not 
merely a possibility. 

When we consider 
commonly described as the most 
desirable attributes of a successful 
agent, we note that every one of 
them can be logically turned to- 
ward the furthering of good pub- 
lic understanding of 
and hence looked upon as part of 
a long-range public relations pro- 
gram. Of fundamental importance 
is the agent’s own understanding 
of insurance. 


what are 


insurance, 


IMPORTANCE OF TRAINING 


Greater stress than ever before 
is being put on specialized train- 
ing, as more and more coverages 
are developed to keep pace with 
an increasingly complicated mode 
of living. Every year companies 
are instituting new training courses, 
and there is a welcome trend to- 
ward the establishment of com- 
plete fire and casualty courses in 
our colleges and universities. The 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, to mention only one exist- 
ing possibility, has an educational 
program which is available to all 
local agents. Such a program is of 
inestimable value to the business 
as a whole, Every _ successful 
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agent knows, however, that a prac- 
tical knowledge of the business 
must be gained through years of 
experience. In fact, many of the 
best agents have acquired their 
knowledge the hard way, by dig- 
ging up the answers to problems 
for themselves. 


Keer Up WitH New Forms 


The public relations value of 
specialized knowledge should be 
obvious. A man who knows his job 
is universally respected; and aside 
from that, the agent who is not 
completely up to date on all phases 
of his subject will make costly er- 
rors and pass up valuable oppor- 
tunities, so that on some unex- 
pected day his client may have a 
which the agent never 
thought to insure him. 

In particular, agents should keep 
themselves posted as to the various 
new comprehensive forms of liabil- 
ity coverage. These coverages have 
done much to decrease the num- 
ber of disappointed policyholders, 
and it is therefore surprising that 
there is still—comparatively speak- 
ing—little comprehensive insurance 
sold today by local agents. If there 
are exclusions in a policy, the time 
to call them to the insured’s atten- 
tion is when the policy is being 
written, not later. 

As an example, I might men- 
tion the basic property damage ex- 
clusion in the comprehensive gen- 


loss for 
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The professor's car was an unrecognizable piece of twisted metal 


eral liability 
there is necessarily anything wrong 
with this exclusion, but because I 
happen to know that it, and similar 
exclusions, have caused trouble 


when not properly explained to 


policy—not because 


clients. This clause excludes cover- 
age for property “owned, occupied 
or used by, rented to or in the care, 
custody or control of the insured.” 
the 
complications 


insured knows it is 
may 


Unless 
there, arise 


which will be embarrassing to the 


agent and the company, and may 
result in loss of business and good 
will to both. It is possible, by en- 
dorsement, to eliminate these ex- 
cluded hazards. 

Still on the subject of educa- 
tion, it has often been pointed out 
that the agent’s staff, as well as the 
agent, is in contact with the pub- 
lic, and that whoever is in charge 
of the office 
should be sufficiently well-informed 
to intelligently answer the many 


when he is away 
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questions—some of them are bound 
to be fairly technical—that visitors 
ask. Needless to say, such replies 
as “I don’t know, you'll have to 
wait till Mr. Jones comes back,” 
contribute little to a good impres- 
sion. An excellent plan which 
could, and I believe should, be 
followed by agencies of all sizes, 
is to hold weekly or semi-monthly 
meetings of their own office per- 
sonnel. If local agents were to be- 
gin such a system, I am sure that 
company field men and executives 
would be willing to devote time to 
giving short talks and lectures to 
the office staff, and that a round- 
table discussion would bring about 


a clearer understanding among 


employees, management and the 


public. 
Att Aspects IMPORTANT 


Too often the business of in- 
surance becomes departmentalized 
to the extent that the claim man 
feels his obligation begins and 
ends with the handling of claims, 
so that he does not avail himself 
of underwriting knowledge and ac- 
counting problems; and, by the 
same token, the producer does not 
take time to study sound adjust- 
ment and loss expense problems. 
Both miss out on a valuable oppor- 
tunity to acquire a well-rounded 
insurance education which will 
contribute directly or indirectly to 
the building of better public under- 
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standing and good will. 

Thus far I have stressed only 
the agent’s public relations re- 
sponsibilities to the insured public. 
Obviously these are of paramount 
importance, for agents who have 
failed to protect those who have 
placed their faith and fortune in 
insurance have failed indeed. But 
there are also vast opportunities 
for agents among the uninsured- 
those he must think of as the 
policyholders of tomorrow. As a 
respected citizen in his community, 
every local agent should welcome 
the opportunity of making public 
speeches and participating in fo- 
rums on insurance matters so that 
the general public will gradually 
come to know more about insur- 
ance and realize its importance to 
the continued prosperity of Amer- 
ica. Actually, insurance has con- 
tributed as much to building up 
the high place the United States 
occupies in world affairs as any 
other factor. American business 
could never have dared to venture 
the tremendous capital necessary 
for expansion without having in- 
surance protection behind its po- 
tential liabilities and losses, and 
this protection has been even more 
vital to countless small businesses 
which could be utterly wiped out 
by a single loss. In assuming re- 
sponsibility for possible losses to 
thousands of industries, homes, 
personal properties and individ- 
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uals, insurance has become an im- 
portant stabilizing influence in the 
American economy and deserves 
public respect as well as good will. 

Another important public rela- 
tions opportunity which should be 
of immediate interest and concern 
to agents at this time is in the field 
of accident prevention. Insurance 
companies spend millions of dollars 
make highways, 
industries 


every 
homes 


year to 


and safer, and 
thousands of people are alive only 
because of those efforts—a fact of 
which the public ought to be more 
generally aware. In the past two 


years insurance companies, aided 
by the press, have made strenuous 
efforts to reduce traffic accidents, 
and fatal accidents are decreasing, 
despite a heavy increase in auto- 


mobile registration. But the annual 
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toll is still very high, and non- 
fatal accidents, involving huge prop- 
erty damage and personal injury, 
are still on the rise—a matter of 
grave concern to insurance compa- 
nies and an actual threat to agents. 
Every agent should be willing to 
take active leadership in organiz- 
ing local accident prevention pro- 
grams. There is no more worth- 
while public service he can render 
—it will 
and win the gratitude of his com- 


widen his own contacts 


munity, both for himself and for 


insurance. 

In a world that is insecure, in- 
surance is the essence of security. 
This fact can be conveyed to the 
public in only one way—by proving 
it again and again, and no one can 
do more in this respect than the 
insurance agent. 


be 


He Has What It Takes 


rn. Macnus, a two-year-old stray dog that looks part 

beagle and which showed up on the front doorstep of 
the Magnus Chemical Co., Inc., some weeks ago and refused 
to go away, has been appointed an honorary vice president 
of the company. One of the working vice presidents com- 
mented that “Mr. Magnus was put on the pay roll as an 
assistant watchman, but such work was obviously not his forte. 
He was more the executive type. His ability to get along 
with anyone, his prompt response to a pat on the back, his 
interest in watching others work, his great knack for looking 
wise and saying nothing, made him a natural for quick pro- 


motion.” 








SMILE A WHILE 











“Here’s a dollar, dad. I figure the least I can do is pay for my room and 
board now that I’m working.” 
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Usable Ideas for Today 


HCL Can Hep You Seti 

Watch the newspapers for a few 
days and clip advertisements of all 
kinds which show the prices of house- 
hold goods and personal property 


such as clothing—anything which is 
apt to be found in a 


house and 
which would therefore be covered 
under a household goods fire policy 
or a personal property floater. Then 
approach your assured and show him 
the ads. He will no doubt commit 
himself in more or less forceful 
language on the high cost of living 
and of all of the articles mentioned 
in the ads. Then say, “That insurance 
of yours covering your household 
goods was pretty good coverage when 
we issued the policy, but I have been 
worried about your insurance for 
some time because you know as well 
as I do that if you had a fire today 
and your household goods were de- 
stroyed this insurance would not be 
enough,” 

To bring insurance on the house 
itself up to value, clip some real es- 
tate ads, and follow the same proce- 
dure. 

—Local Agent 


AN EXCELLENT ENTREE 

An insurance man asks: “How 
would you like to solicit 20 prospects 
informing them that there is very 
little likelihood of their ever sustain- 
ing a loss that would be covered by 
the policy that you are selling, and 
make 19 sales with an average three- 
year premium of $800? Sounds fan- 
tastic, doesn’t it? 

“But that is exactly what one agent 
did. He did it in a period of approxi- 
mately two months. It was all new 
business and took nothing away from 
competitors, but established an ex- 
cellent entree into other business, The 
insurance he was selling was the ac- 
counts receivable policy. We suggest 
that you make no attempt to frighten 
prospects into buying it and admit 
quite frankly that there is little likeli- 
hood of a loss being sustained. Ac- 
counts receivable insurance is a ca- 
tastrophe line. 

“In the agent’s sales talk he ascer- 
tains information from the prospect 
regarding the average amount of his 
accounts receivable per month and 
the percentage that he believes he 
could collect, should the records be 
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totally destroyed by an explosion, a 
fire or some other catastrophe,. or in 
a burglary. He then asks if the pros- 
pect could afford to lose the amount 
that he thinks is uncollectable; and 
whether he feels that it is worth the 
premium to guarantee the peace of 
mind that he would enjoy with proper 
insurance. He then says that the ex- 
pense of collecting receivables is in- 
cluded in the insurance without extra 
charge. 

“If one agent can achieve such a 
record with a policy involving a loss 
which is admittedly not likely to hap- 
pen, how much more should be ac- 
complished with a policy that involves 
the life blood of every business: i.e., 
its records? I refer to the valuable 
papers policy. Every 
valuable records. This is 
statement, but true. Every business, 
therefore, is a prospect. 

“One ol 
tures of accounts receivable and valu 
able papers policies is that there is 
still little competition in either field. 
Consequently, you will be making new 
sales and will not have the uphill task 
of competing with an old established 
agent for existing and, as 
stated before, you will have splendid 
entrees into other lines. 

“Burglary insurance is a most ex- 
citing line. Above I have mentioned 
two relatively new forms, still com- 
paratively unknown. There are many 
such as the excess securities 
cover for banks, the broad form 
money and_ securities policy, inn- 
keeper’s liability insurance and ware- 
houseman’s liability insurance. How- 
ever, the great bulk of your business 
will consist of policies providing 
straight burglary and robbery cover. 


business has 
a sweeping 


the most appealing fea- 


business; 


more, 


“There is no situation more con- 
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ducive to ill will than a loss which 
is not covered by your client’s policy. 
If you have explained the broadest 
available contract and he has delib- 
erately selected a more restricted one 
in the interest of economy, he has no 
one but himself to blame. On the 
other hand, do not try to make a 
policy appear broader than it is.” 
-North America Fieldman, as quoted 
in The United States Review 


7 7 7 


Be A Crime Expert! 

The interesting sales talk is the one 
that, in addition to discussing the 
client’s needs, is filled with appropri- 
ate stories and figures to illustrate a 
point. 

For this reason the facts and figures 
on crime conditions in this country are 
particularly interesting to the agent 
who sells burglary policies. Properly 
applied, the information and statistics 
can add extra zest and forcefulness 
to your sales talk, whether you are 
trying to sell residential or commercial 
burglary coverages. 

So here go the statistics. Get out 
your paper and pencil and make a 
note of what you think you may be 
able to use later on. Or better still, 
save all of these figures. They'll come 
in handy sooner than you think. 

Compared with prewar figures, 
urban crime in 1947 was still high, 
although there were decreases from 
the 1946 figures in crimes such as 
larceny, burglary, robbery and auto 
theft. (All these statistics, by the way, 
come from “Uniform Crime Reports” 
issued by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation.) In the rural areas, how- 
ever, increases were registered in 
1947° in each -offense class except 
criminal homicide and auto theft. 

As a matter of statistics, and some- 
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thing interesting to remember, in 
1947 a major crime was committed 
every 18.9 seconds. 

If you live in a city with over 
100,000 inhabitants, your clients may 
be interested to know there is more 
crime per unit of population than in 
the smaller communities. At least 
that’s what the record was for last 
year, but criminal varying 
only slightly from year to year, it can 
be expected that 1948 will produce a 
similar record. 


activities 


The seasonal fluctuation in crimes 
for 1947 was also similar to that of 
previous years. And the chances are 
that this year will show up the same 
Huctuations. 

Robberies, burglaries and auto 
thefts are least frequent during the 
warm summer months and most prev- 
alent during the colder seasons when 
the nights are longer. Robberies and 


burglaries both show high frequency 
in January. Auto thefts and larcenies 
are most frequent in April and Oc- 
tober. 

Is it day-time or night-time when 
criminals are on the loose? According 
to the F.B.I. report, over 80 per cent 


of the 174,744 burglaries (investi- 
gated by the police in cities with 
more than 25,000 population) oc- 
curred at night, 59 per cent involving 
business houses and _non-residence 
structures. Although 32.8 per cent of 
the residence burglaries occurred dur- 
ing the day, only 10.3 per cent of the 
non-residence burglaries were per- 
petrated during daylight hours. 

Victims of 68.8 per cent of rob- 
beries in cities over 25,000 in popu- 
lation were held up or strong-armed 
in their homes or on sidewalks. Places 
of business were robbed by force or 
threat in 25.8 per cent of the cases 
reported to the police. 
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Thefts of property from automo- 
biles, including accessories, numbered 
almost a third of the total thefts re- 
ported by cities which have more 
than 25,000 in population. Bicycle 
thefts also represent a serious prob- 
lem in police work. Although occur- 
ring with frequency, pocket- 
picking and_ purse-snatching are 
among the most serious types of 
thefts, with only the elements of 
force lacking to distinguish them 
from robbery. 

We in the insurance 
usually interested in how much was 
stolen. The F.B.I. report gives us the 


less 


business are 


answers. 

Robberies by means of firearms, 
force or threat in 31,526 instances re- 
sulted in a total property loss of $5,- 
791,153, or an average of $184 for 
each offense. Excluding auto theft, 
the next highest average loss, $130, 
occurred in burglaries, for a total of 
almost 22 million dollars. 

The average property loss in thefts, 
unaccompanied by the elements of 
robbery or burglary, was $62, but in 
the 395,795 crimes of this type, the 
loot was almost 24% million dollars. 
The average value per auto theft was 
$759. 

When using these figures in your 
sales talk, don’t rattle them off all in 
one sitting as we've done here. In- 
stead, when the conversation reaches 
a convenient point, you spring one 
of the statistics. But you yourself 
will know how best to spice up your 
sales talk with these facts and figures. 

—The Employers’ Pioneer 


ea ee 
Tue Biccer Turey Come . 
New in the insurance business, an 


agent might look with envious eyes 
at the large lines written by estab- 
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lished agents. Most of these lines have 
been built up through long connec- 
tions or by a special service that 
has been given over a period of years. 
It is true that an agent who is just 
getting started may be fortunate to 
have some such connections and it 
is a good thing to take advantage of 
them and write any such line that is 
available. 

There are some definite disadvan- 
tages to the larger lines, however. For 
one thing other agents are always 
sniping at them. They take a lot of 
servicing to hold out; of course, that 
is a part of an agent’s business. Some 
of these lines come up only once in 
three years and so the other two years 
are blank. The main difficulty is that 
the loss of a big line makes such a 
difference to the commission income. 
Supposing an agent’s business is built 
up mainly on twenty lines with pre- 
mium averaging a thousand dollars 
apiece. If for some of the reasons 
mentioned only two of these lines 
were lost it could mean a difference 
of some four or five hundred dollars 
of income in a year, a sum which 
might be difficult to pick up in other 
ways. 

Now see the difference in a busi- 
ness established on smaller _lines- 
with a sprinkling of large ones. Fire 
insurance on a dwelling and contents 
does not produce a very large pre- 
mium, it takes some work to get it, 
but once on the books it is easier to 


retain. It leads to other sales, resi- 
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dence burglary for instance or auto- 
mobile, and is even a start for business 
connections with the policyholder. 
Smaller stores, churches, schools, all 
produce premiums in fire insurance 
that in the aggregate build up to sub- 
stantial amounts. They lead _ into 
larger lines of liability, burglary and 
robbery, fidelity and the various lines 
that come under casualty insurance. 

Fire insurance, although gradually 
being overtaken by other lines, 
still the basic insurance business in 
the field. It leads all other lines (ex- 
cept life) by a wide margin. .. . 

For the beginner in the agency 
business we suggest no crying for 
the big piece of cake. Dwelling and 
smaller lines are the bread-and-butter 
of the agency business: (a) they are 
easy to write; (b) they are not so 
easily lost; (c) even the loss of one 
or two lines would not seriously affect 
the income; (d) they help lead to 
other lines; (e) they are good to 
practice on, and (f) they afford an 
opportunity to add other lines, as for 
example, the supplemental contract to 
the dwelling and contents fire policy. 

Do not take all this to mean that 
it is not a good thing to go after 
larger lines, contract bonds, compre- 
hensive lines of business liability and 
dishonesty, fleets of automobiles and 
so on. These are the bigger ones 
but keep in mind “the bigger they are 
the harder they fall.” 

—Canadian Underwriter 


is 


Words To Remember 


How can you expect the future to have something in store 
for you if you have nothing in store for the future? 


—Insurance Salesman 





1948 C.P.C.U. Winners 


The Board of Trustees of the American Institute for Property and Liability 
Underwriters, Inc., at its annual meeting in New York City, July 28, awarded 
the C.P.C.U. designation to 66 persons who have successfully fulfilled all the 
Institute's requirements. 


The national conferment of designations took place in Chicago in September 
at an all-industry luncheon sponsored by the Chicago Chapter of the Society 
of Chartered Property & Casualty Underwriters. The conferment was held 
in conjunction with the annual meeting of the Society. As in previous years, 
presentations of diplomas will be made at regional meetings to those who 
did not attend the conferment at Chicago. 

Four additional persons completed the examinations but the designation 
will be withheld until they fulfill the experience requirement. With the 
addition of this year’s C.P.C.U.’s there are now 211 who have received the 
designation; 656 others have received credit for passing one or more ex- 


aminations. Names and addresses of the new designees follow: 


John D. Adair, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Carl O. Anderson, Barrington, Ill. 
John E. Barton, Cambridge, Mass. 
L. Allen Beck, Denver, Colo. 


Lester F. Beck, West Hartford, Conn. 


E. Hearst Blackwell, Dallas, Tex. 
A. Mason Blodgett, Portland, Me. 
Howard W. Boyd, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
Joseph R. Brink, Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. R. Brownlee, Austin, Tex. 
Alfred B. Carp, Philadelphia, Pa. 
James C. Cochran, Austin, Tex. 
Robert Deppe, St. Louis, Mo. 
H. James Doolittle, Hartford, Conn. 
Arthur T. Elmore, Dallas, Tex. 
Norman I. Ettinger, Rockford, Ill. 


Lawrence A. Fitzgerald, Chicago, IIl. 


William Gammon, Jr., Austin, Tex. 
E. J. Garson, Cleveland, O. 


George C. Gibson, Jr., Louisville, Ky. 
William V. Hall, San Francisco, Calif. 


Thomas A. Harman, Seattle, Wash. 
Willard A. Hayden, Pasadena, Calif. 
John P. Holland, Jr., Oakland, Calif. 


Robinson G. Hollister, Newark, N. J. 


K. M. Hough, St. Paul, Minn. 
T. Gordon Hull, Los Angeles, Calif. 


LeRoy Hunter, Seattle, Wash. 

Howard Hutson, Denver, Colo. 

Roy L. Jensen, Cleveland, O. 

Scott Kidd, Detroit, Mich. 

Dorsey B. Kinnamon, Wilmington, 
Dela. 

Richard deRaimes Kip, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

E. C. Kottmeier, St. Louis, Mo. 

Howard Wallace Legg, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Wayne Lester, Memphis, Tenn. 

Olof I. Lilliedahl, Hartford, Conn. 

Howard L. Martin, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Forrest J. Morgan, Denver, Colo. 

Leigh E. Neely, Glendale, Calif. 

Donald B. Oakland, Chicago, Il. 

E. O. Pierce, Cleveland Heights, O. 

J. S. Piers, Paducah, Ky. 

Charles A. Reid, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Claude H. Rice, Dover, N. H. 

Thomas K. Robinson, Memphis, Tenn. 

Donald W. Ross, Albany, N. Y. 

Sidney Rudolph, Passaic, N. J. 

Alden F. Sadler, Pasadena, Calif. 

Edward M. Saunders, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
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Louis A. Schmitt, Memphis, Tenn. 
Miss Ronelva M. Sipe, Chicago, Ill. 
Hulett C. Smith, Beckley, W. Va. 


John J. St. John, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Ronald M. Streeter, W. Hartford, 
Conn. 


Willard D. Taylor, Wilmington, Dela. 
Warren L. Trankle, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Harry E. Waber, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Milton Waber, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Donald E. Walker, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Melvin Warshaw, New York, N. Y. 
Ira F. Weisbart, Jersey City, N. J. 
George V. Whitford, Chicago, II. 
Lawrence D. Willison, Jr., Williams- 
port, Pa. 

John F. Zimmer, Jr., Lincoln, Neb. 
Jacques S. Zinman, Philadelphia, Pa. 


de 








“That kid will think twice before he 


knocks the teeth out of any more rakes!” 











e Another in our continuing se- 


ries on ratemaking, this article 
describes several methods by 
which rates may be modified 
so as fo apply properly to in- 
dividual risks 


Individual Risk Rating Plans 


REVIOUS ARTICLES in this series 

have explained the general 
principles of ratemaking, including 
the determination of manual rates 
by classification and territory for 
each coverage. 

Manual rates are average rates 
determined by analysis of the avail- 
able statistical data and, as such, 
are appropriate for the run-of-the- 
mill risks of small premium size. 
The larger the volume of experi- 
ence data available, the more ac- 
curately such rates can be deter- 
mined. It is impracticable to 
attempt to achieve complete refine- 
ment in rating through the estab- 
lishment of an extremely large 
number of classifications because 
of the likelihood of breaking down 
the experience into so many cate- 
gories that it will be meaningless 
for ratemaking purposes. 

Risks similarly classified do differ 
in hazard, however. Although it is 
impossible to measure any such 
differences in the case of small 
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risks, they must be measured in the 
case of the larger risks or serious 
inequity will result. Not only would 
the failure to evaluate measurable 
differences between risks involve 
unfair discrimination, but it would 
lead to serious upset in the insur- 
ance market. Insureds who were 
convinced that the premium quoted 
was too high for the hazard and 
expense of their risk would search 
for another market. The outlet 
found might be self-insurance, non- 
admitted carriers, mutuals or state 
funds. Conversely, if the rating 
methods developed too low a pre- 
mium in the opinion of insurance 
carriers it would be difficult to ob- 
tain coverage. The necessary fur- 
ther refinement in rating procedures 
to retain a proper market condition 
for all sizes of casualty risks can be 
achieved through the application 
of adequate systems of rating plans. 
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Prior to the general enactment 
of rate regulatory laws for casualty 
insurance in recent years, it was 
permissible to exercise a consider- 
able amount of judgment in the 
determination of the rates for in- 
dividual risks through underwriting 
consideration of the past experi- 


ence of the risk and of other 


pertinent factors. The problem of 
determining appropriate adjusted 
rates for the larger risks is no 
longer so simple, because this must 


now be done in accordance with 
rating plans that have been filed 
with the state insurance authorities. 
The new rating laws generally pro- 
vide that classification rates may 
be modified to produce rates for 
individual risks in accordance with 
rating plans which establish stand- 
ards for variations in 
hazard or 
both. Such standards may measure 
any among risks that 
can be demonstrated to have a 
probable effect upon losses or ex- 


measuring 


expense provisions, or 


differences 


penses. 
ViTALLY NECESSARY 

Although we all deplore unnec- 
refinements that increase 
operating costs, we must never 
make the mistake of thinking that 
rating plans are an unnecessary evil 
and that they should be kept to a 
minimum. A limited, rigid system 
of rating plans cannot possibly 
function properly in the case of 


essary 
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all risks to produce rates that meet 
the statutory standards of not being 
excessive, inadequate or unfairly 
discriminatory. Broad systems of 
rating plans are vitally necessary 
if proper rates and premiums are 
to be determined for all risks. Such 
plans may be of various types, such 
as schedule rating plans, experi- 
ence rating plans, retrospective 
rating plans, and the premium dis- 
count plans reflecting gradation of 
expense which are presently in use 
in the casualty insurance business. 
All have prescribed eligibility re- 
quirements. Each plan serves a 
useful purpose, as will be explained 
in subsequent paragraphs. 


ILLUSTRATIVE PLANS 


It may be helpful in describing 
such rating plans to use as illustra- 
tions the workmen’s compensation 
rating plans presently in use in 
many states. Agents generally are 
familiar with such plans because 
standardized plans have been in 
effect for many years for this kind 
of insurance which has been regu- 
lated in most states. 

_ Schedule Rating. This type of 
rating plan is used in only a few 
states in the rating of workmen’s 
compensation risks, but has quite 
general application in the case of 
other kinds of casualty insurance. 
Under it, the physical condition of 
the risk and other aspects, such as 
an active safety organization, which 
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may be expected to have an effect 
on its experience, are taken into 
account. Risks whose facilities and 
characteristics are better than aver- 
age are entitled to a credit modi- 
fication through schedule rating, 
whereas risks that are sub-standard 
receive a debit modification. This 
is a responsive plan, and can be 
used to give immediate recognition 
to items that are recognized by 
both the public and underwriters 
as having a bearing on the prob- 
ability of losses. 

Experience Rating. This is the 
most important form of merit rating 
plan in the casualty insurance busi- 
ness. The past experience of the 
risk during a recent period is util- 
ized to measure whether it is better 
or worse than the average repre- 
sented by the manual rates for the 
classifications applicable to the risk. 
In most plans, a comparison is made 
between the actual losses of the 
risk and the corresponding expected 
losses underlying the manual pre- 
mium that would be applicable if 
the risk were not subject to expe- 
rience rating. Credibility is assigned 
according to the volume of expe- 
rience data available for the risk, 
varying from a small percentage in 
the case of risks barely qualifying 
for rating, to a high percentage, or 
even self-rating, in the case of the 
large risks. In this way, the resulting 
modifications are tempered in a 
scientific manner, and unjustifiably 
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high credits or debits are avoided 
in the case of risks whose size is 
such as not to entitle their indica- 
tions to full credibility. In expe- 
rience rating plans, a limitation is 
imposed on the maximum effect 
that a single loss or accident may 
have on the modification. Some 


plans are more complicated in 


James M. Cahill 


appearance and application than 
others, being on a split basis in 


order to permit giving greater 
weight to the frequency and aggre- 
gate amount of the comparatively 
small claims so as to obtain a more 
reliable indication of the character 
of the risk, without hazarding the 
distortion that might result from 
large claims which occur infre- 
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quently and may be quite fortuitous 
in nature. 


NEwEsT ForM 


Retrospective Rating. This is the 
newest form of rating plan in the 
casualty field, having been in gen- 
eral use for somewhat more than 
a decade. Under it, the premium 
for the risk is adjusted after expira- 
tion of the policy in accordance 
with the actual losses incurred— 
subject, however, to prescribed 
minimum and maximum premium 
limits. Thus, within limits accept- 
able to both the insured and the 
carrier, the premium for the risk is 
determined by its own experience 
yet, at the same time, the full 
element of insurance is retained. 
Whereas schedule and experience 
rating produce scientific estimates 
of what the rate should be for a 
risk in accordance with the extent 
to which it appears to be better or 
worse than average, retrospective 
rating goes farther than this and 
adjusts the premium in accordance 
with the actual losses incurred so 
as to come as close as possible to 
the premium actually needed to 
cover the true cost of the insurance 
afforded. Retrospective rating plans 
generally are available on an op- 
tional basis to risks of $1,000 or 
more in premium size, and are 
elected in advance of the policy 
period by those risks that are inter- 
ested in buying insurance coverage 


October 


on what amounts to a cost-plus 
basis within reasonable limitations. 

In the workmen’s compensation 
field, there are in effect in most 
states three tabular retrospective 
rating plans identified as A, B and 
C. Plan A is a no-surcharge plan 
under which the maximum pre- 
mium payable is equal to the 
standard premium determined by 
the extension of the payroll ex- 
posures of the risk at the authorized 
adjusted rates. The minimum pre- 
mium payable is considerably less 
than the standard premium, thus 
offering the risk the opportunity to 
effect a saving in premium in the 
event of favorable loss experience. 
Under Plan B, the maximum pre- 
mium is higher than the standard 
premium and the minimum pre- 
miums are well below those appli- 
cable under Plan A. Both the maxi- 
mum and the minimum premium 
percentages grade downward as 
the standard premium size of the 
risk increases, except that under 
Plan A the maximum premium is 
always 100 percent of standard 
premium. Plan C has the same 
maximum premiums as Plan B but 
no specified minimum premium, 
thereby offering the opportunity to 
achieve a larger premium return in 
the event of exceptionally favorable 
experience. Under all three plans, 
a basic premium charge is collected 
in order to provide for the neces- 
sary expense allowances, including 
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commissions, and the insurance 
charge required to cover the excess 
amounts that will not be collected 
in the case of risks for which the 
indicated retrospective premium 
exceeds the maximum premium 
payable. The retrospective rating 
formula is usually as follows: 
Retrospective Premium = [Basic 
Premium -++ Incurred Losses 
Loss Conversion Factor] * Tax 
Multiplier, subject to minimum 
and maximum premium limits. 


CLaim ApJUSTMENT EXPENSE 


Claim adjustment expense is pro- 
vided for in the loss conversion 


factor and not in the basic premium 
since this expense varies with the 


losses and a more accurate 
mium is thereby determined. 

All merit rating plans, and par- 
ticularly retrospective rating, pro- 
vide a strong incentive to insureds 
to cooperate in avoiding accidents 
in order to improve their experience. 
Premium savings can be earned by 
a risk through improving its experi- 
ence; intelligent insureds are quick 
to realize this and anxious to effect 
a saving in their operating costs 
through such means. 

Plan D. There has recently been 
developed a new retrospective rat- 
ing plan identified as Plan D which, 
although given much _ publicity, 
probably is not understood by many 
people in the insurance business. 
The plan permits the combination 


pre- 
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of workmen’s compensation and 
third party liability coverages of a 
risk for over-all retrospective rating 
purposes. This makes possible the 
continuation of principles of rating 
which have heretofore depended 
upon the absence of state regula- 
tion as to third party liability lines 
to accomplish the same equivalent 
over-all effect. Underwriters, agents 
and insureds have long recognized 
the fact that on large risks it is 
unrealistic to attempt to treat each 
of these lines on a completely sepa- 
rate basis in determining a proper 
over-all premium. 


Apps TO FLEXIBILITY 


The use of Plan D is not com- 
pulsory but is in the form of a fur- 
ther optional method of rating for 
risks of $5,000 or over in size. It is 
thus designed to add to the flexi- 
bility of the rating structure so that 
to the greatest extent possible the 
premium charges, even though reg- 
ulated by the several states, may 
be fitted to the actual requirements 
of the risk. The plan is interstate in 
character, which means that the 
risk is treated in its entirety, irre- 
spective of whether its operations 
are confined to one state or spread 
over many states. The mechanics of 
the rating procedure are like those 
of the other established retrospec- 
tive plans except that the rating 
factors are not prescribed in tabular 
form but are selected by the insured 
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a“ 


Differences in hazard among larger risks must be measured 


and the carrier on an actuarially 
proper basis, thus permitting the 
plan to be more closely adapted to 
the requirements of a particular risk. 

Whereas prior to the SEUA de- 
cision in 1944 most rating plans 
were applied on an individual state 
basis, it is now necessary to recog- 
nize that since insurance is inter- 
state commerce, rating plans should 
apply on an interstate basis if, 
thereby, more accurate premiums 
can be determined. There is a 
strong trend towards decentraliza- 
tion of industry which makes it all 


the more essential that rating sys- 
tems apply on an interstate basis. 
It ‘would be unrealistic to expect 
insureds to understand why one 
rating procedure was applicable to 
its plants in one state and a com- 
pletely different procedure to its 
plants located in a_ neighboring 
state. Furthermore, under today’s 
high operating costs, neither com- 
panies nor agents can cope with a 
wide variety of rating systems 
throughout the country which, in 
the final analysis, won’t produce 
proper results on risks with mul- 
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tiple locations in different states. 
All of the new rate regulatory laws 
drafted in recent years recognize 
the necessity of permitting inter- 
state rating procedures wherever 
more accurate rates will result 
therefrom. 


SIMILAR FOR OTHER LINES 


For lines of casualty insurance 
other than workmen’s compensa- 
tion, the merit rating plans now in 
use in most states are similar to 
those outlined for workmen’s com- 
pensation, but contain a high de- 
gree of flexibility designed to help 
bridge without severe repercussions 
the transition from the free and 
open competition of the past to the 
regulated era ahead of us. The 
merit rating plans filed by most 
rating organizations and by carriers 
that function independently permit 
the use of judgment to some extent. 
It would be unwise, indeed, to pro- 
hibit the use of judgment in the 
application of rating plans, because 
rigidity in formulas and procedures 
would by no means guarantee that 
more accurate rates would result. In 
the case of lines other than work- 
men’s compensation, it is generally 
not compulsory that insurance be 
carried, and risks will be driven out 
of the insurance market if they feel 
that the rates and premium quoted 
are not in line with what is needed 
to carry the risk. 

So far, this article has dealt only 
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with measuring and reflecting va- 
riations in loss hazards among indi- 
vidual risks. There is another equally 
important item—that of expense. 
The fact that the expense of han- 
dling risks grades downward per- 
centagewise by size of risk is well 
known and has been recognized in 
the rating procedures, such as for 
workmen’s compensation insurance, 
for many years. The stock compa- 
nies made a serious error in the 
early days of workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance when gradation of 
expenses by size of risk was not 
introduced when such laws initially 
came into effect. Because the rating 
procedures incorporating flat ex- 
pense loadings for all sizes of risk 
produced unrealistically high ex- 
pense allowances on the larger risks, 
a goodly proportion of such busi- 
ness was driven to self-insurance 
or to mutual companies and state 
funds. The laws of economics work 
in the insurance business just as in 
any other business, and insureds 
rightly refuse to pay premiums 
which are out of line with what is 
truly required to cover their loss 
expectancy the expense of 
handling their risk. Looking ahead, 
it is reasonable to expect that when 
and if some of the flexibility in 
rating procedures now permissible 
under the rating plans in use for 
lines other than workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance in most states 
is diminished, it will be necessary 


and 
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to introduce graded expense plans 
such as those now in effect for 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 

There is need for the develop- 
ment by the industry, and accept- 
ance by state supervisory authori- 
ties, of simple, standardized rating 
plans that can be used by a par- 
ticular company in rating its risks 
in all states. Without such, it is dif- 
ficult to see how companies can 
continue to rate their risks, and 
particularly those with multiple lo- 
cations in a number of states, expe- 
ditiously and economically. Fur- 
thermore, unless such plans are 


available, it will be impossible 


to determine equitable premium 
charges for each and every risk 
through recognizing differences in 
hazard and expense without unfair 
discrimination against any risk. The 
availability of broad systems of 
rating plans that can be applied 
without undue difficulty on an in- 
terstate basis would improve the 
insurance market from the pro- 
ducers’ standpoint because, to the 
extent that accurate premiums are 
readily determined for individual 
risks through the approved rating 
procedures, more carriers will be 
interested in writing the insurance 
for the risk. 



































‘Confound it, Mr. Williams, I thought you were too busy to see me!” 





Insurance buyers can’t afford 


guesswork; they want facts. 
In this article, the insurance 
buyer for a large corporation 
offers agents some straight- 


from-the-shoulder 


advice 


The Buyer and the Agent 


| hee NOT KNOW of any group 
which better represents a cross- 
section of America than the great 
body of insurance producers. As a 
rule they are outstanding men in 
their community and probably have 
a broader contact in that commu- 
nity than any other group or ele- 
ment. Obviously, therefore, the in- 
surance man can be a_ powerful 
force for good in his community. 

But let’s get down to the pur- 
pose of this article. I would like to 
tell you how the insurance buyer 
thinks, or at least how I think he 
should think, about what he has a 
right to expect from his insurance 
agent. I do not have in mind the 
professional buyer for the large cor- 
poration, but rather the executive 
who makes the insurance decisions 
for a business enterprise which does 
not maintain an insurance depart- 
ment. 

Essentially the purpose of insur- 
ance is to provide a financial cush- 
ion against losses that cannot be 
borne without affecting the finan- 
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cial structure or distorting costs. 
The problem of the buyer, reduced 
to its simplest elements, is to plan 
an insurance program that will ac- 
complish this. He may, as a second- 
ary matter, decide to carry certain 
additional forms of insurance re- 
quired by law or which provide 
valuable services. 

There is certain information 
which the buyer needs to arrive at 
a decision which he will be able 
to justify, and the agent can help 
him gather this information. He 
should go over with the executive 
the physical aspects of the prop- 
erty, the construction, fire areas, 
fire protection, hazards of the ma- 
terials and processes—all matters 
relating to the probability of occur- 
rence of fire and to measuring the 
possible extent of damage by fire, 
explosion, windstorm and_ other 
casualties. 

The agent should determine that 
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correct valuations have been made, 
as of today’s replacement costs, of 
the building and its machinery and 
equipment, and of the raw mate- 
rials, work in process and finished 
product. A study should be made 
of the sequence of plant operations, 
and used as a basis for advising 
upon the necessity for business in- 
terruption insurance, and this study 
should include suppliers of mate- 
rials, too. 

The agent should discuss with 
the executive and the corporation 
attorney the various forms of legal 
liability to which the operation is 
exposed; the possibility of accidents 
to the public in or about the prem- 
ises; the liability brought about by 
consumption and use of the finished 
product. liability 
arising out of leases, agreements or 
other contracts should be explored. 
Some of these are far more severe 
than the normal risks, for there is 
here a definite contractual liability 
which cannot be avoided. There 


Assumed legal 


may be very serious possibility of 
legal liability for damage to prop- 
erty of others caused by explosion or 
by fire originating in the plant and 
spreading to adjoining premises. In 
brief, every phase of loss possibility 
must be explored. 


Having done this, the agent 
should discuss with the executive 
the forms of insurance that are 
available to cover the risks dis- 
closed. This should be done in the 
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executive's own language. Next 
comes the decision as to what 
forms of insurance shall be carried. 
This the executive must decide; it 
would be improper for the agent 
to make the decision. Obviously, 
the executive cannot carry all of 
the various forms of insurance 
which are obtainable, so a certain 
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selection must be made. It would 
be a fine thing, at this point, if the 
agent were able to refer to a for- 
mula and make the decision accord- 
ingly, but this may not be possible. 

The very essence of business is 
the assumption of risk. Many busi- 
ness risks are assumed without even 
considering insurance for them. The 
final decision is based largely upon 
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the financial aspects of the organ- 
ization to be insured, and the in- 
surance program must be _ built 
around this. What would be the 
effect of certain 
upon the stability of the corpora- 
tion or how seriously would its costs 
be distorted? It is useless to spec- 
ulate, for example, as to whether a 
fire will or will not occur. The ques- 
tion is, what would be the conse- 
quences if the fire did occur? 
Business interruption insurance 
is often thought of as a secondary 


uninsured losses 


type of insurance. It is in many in- 
tances more important than fire in- 
surance. The whole subject should 
be studied with the plant manage- 
ment, the vulnerable points and 
bottlenecks discovered and_ the 
probable loss measured under va- 
rious conditions. Then, if insurance 
is to be carried, a specially de- 


signed form should be used. 
Next, the casualty forms of in- 


surance might be disposed of. 
Workmen’s compensation insurance 
is usually required by law. Public 
liability insurance, and insurance 
covering legal liability and assumed 
liability for personal injuries and 
property damage, should be most 
thoroughly discussed. Enormous 
loss possibilities may exist, and lim- 
its adequate to cover a catastrophe 
should be recommended. 
Depending upon the type of op- 
eration, dishonesty insurance may 
be next in importance. Many recent 
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losses have accented the need for 
adequate limits. It seems useless to 
try to guess when or where a loss 
may occur, or how large it may be. 

Forms of insurance providing a 
service feature should be explained, 
such as boiler and machinery in- 
surance. Transportation risks may 
involve very substantial sums, or 
they may represent the type which 
should be self-assumed. The miscel- 
laneous minor forms should be ex- 
amined, Certain so-called minor 
forms may turn out to be very im- 
portant in some industries. 

The decisions having 
been made, a record should be pre- 
pared showing the results and the 
reasons for reaching each of these 
decisions. Such a record will leave 
the agent in a very desirable posi- 
tion. The executive may submit 
this program to his board of direc- 
tors for approval and thus greatly 
increase his peace of mind. 

As an insurance buyer I am often 
asked what I want or need in the 
way of new forms of insurance pro- 
tection. I have never been able to 
set down my needs in advance, I 
can't now, and I doubt if I ever 
shall. The ‘phone rings and I am 
confronted with a new problem. 
What I want most is to be able to 
solve that particular current prob- 
lem with a minimum of technicality 
and delay. In this respect, the prob- 
lems of the insurance buyer and of 
the agent are practically identical. 


various 





A one-quart blow torch was the cause of this freak accident which 
played havoc with a small Missouri plumbing shop. J. E. Pierce, a local 
agent in Salem, Mo., who insured the shop, wrote to tell us the story. 

The business had just been set up by a young veteran. In need of 
a blow torch, he bought one at the local hardware store, returned to 
the shop, filled the torch with white gasoline, and lit it. Noticing an 
excessive amount of gas coming from the torch, he became alarmed and 
instructed everyone to leave the shov. Two women ran out the back 
door, and he and his helper left by the front door. Then it happened! 

The young proprietor was about to go after a fire extinguisher when 
the 20-foot plate glass front of the new building crashed to the sidewalk. 
The front and rear doors were open, yet the explosion blew out the entire 
front plate glass and the side panels, leaving only the glass in door and 
transom. The blast also ripped down the celotex ceiling from front to 
back of the 80-foot-deep building. Loss was estimated at $588.51. 

But the story has a happy ending. The loss was fully covered by 
insurance—and was settled by an adjuster, who happened to be in town, 
exactly 15 minutes after the explosion occurred! 
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The 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dear Editor: 

I have intended to write to you be- 
fore to tell you how much I have en- 
joyed reading your publication. I look 
forward to each issue, as it is very 
educational as well interesting. I 
give my copies of your publication 
to other agents who do not receive it. 


as 


In one of your issues you had an 
article on “Double Values in the Sale 


of Personal Accident Insurance.” I 
intended to keep this particular is- 
sue, but somehow it got away from 
me, and I would appreciate it very 
much if I could have this particular 
issue or a copy of that particular 
article. I am sorry that I do not 
know which issue it was in. 
Maurice E. Troy 
[The article in which Mr. Troy was 
interested appeared in the October 
1941 issue of THe JourNAL and was 
written by W. F. White.—Ed.] 


MeEbDICcCAL PAYMENTS QUERY 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Editor: 

I would like to have a copy of THE 
CasuaALTy AND SuRETY JOURNAL for 
May 1948. I am very much interested 
in the article on medical payments 
coverage by Ambrose Ryder. As a re- 


Customers 
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Always Write” 


accident, I have trans- 
ferred insurance to the Great 
American Indemnity Co. of New 
York, from a mutual company which 
has not paid a medical claim, the 
crux of the matter being the inter- 
pretation of the clause “entering 
upon, riding in or alighting from” 
(the auto). The information in the 
May issue Will be very helpful. 

ALAN M. JoHNsON, Jr. 


sult of an 


my 


ABOUT THE AGENT? 
Memphis, Tenn. 


How 


Dear Editor: 

I read with deep interest an article 
entitled, “The Man Who Delivers,” 
by Roy G. Bachman, in the May 
CASUALTY AND SURETY JOURNAL. 

He makes an awfully good case 
for the adjuster and the company, 
but how about the agent? 

The company sends the agent out 
to produce the business. As there are 
sO many good companies and as the 
rates are (with certain exceptions) 
the same, the competition resolves it- 
self into three phases—the standing 
of the company, the attitude of the 
adjuster and the ability and friend- 
ship of the agent. And this friend- 
ship includes a personal interest in 
the affairs of the insured. How can 
this friendship be maintained when 
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the agent is not notified of the 
claims? Even when an agent says in 
selling a policy, “Where a claim oc- 
curs call me first,” it isn’t always as 
easy to reach the agent as the claim 
office. I realize all claim departments 
are busy, but I also realize how much 
printing is done by the company. 
Wouldn’t it be possible to supply all 
claim departments with forms to be 
filled in and mailed to the agent 
simply stating, “your customer has 
called in a claim.” 

Mrs. W. F. OmBErcG 
{Mrs. Omberg’s letter was referred 
to Mr. Bachman, whose reply fol- 
lows.—Ed.] 


I had no intention of discounting 
the importance of any local agent. 
Certainly the agent is the producer 
of the business, and as such he or 
she fills a vitally important place in 
the whole picture of insurance. 

What I tried to impress upon 
readers of your publication was the 
necessity for the adjuster properly 
dealing with a claimant in order to 
maintain the good will previously 
established by the company and its 
producing agent. The adjuster is in 
a position to do either harm or good 
when loss occurs, and whatever is 
the action at that time, it affects 
everybody involved in the insurance 


contract and especially the 
who sold it to the claimant. 
Our adjusters who handle fire and 
its allied lines are instructed to al- 
ways contact the local agent either 
before or after the adjustment, and 
preferably at both times. Often this 
becomes difficult or impossible be- 
cause of emergencies such as wide- 
spread storms or other catastrophes, 
but as a whole I think adjusters do 
keep the local agent informed not 
only of the occurrence of a loss but 
the progress made in its adjustment. 
R. G. BACHMAN 


person 


TuHat SuRVEY 
Monterey Park, Calif. 


ABOUT 


Dear Editor: 

We in this agency would be happy 
to assist in the survey being made 
by the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, as mentioned in the 
article, “Analysis of Agency Ex- 
pense,” by Carleton I. Fisher, which 
appeared in the May 1948 issue of 
THE JOURNAL. 

Cuitr McCiure 

McClure-King 

[Mr. McClure’s letter has been for- 

warded to the N.A.I.A., and we sug- 

gest that anyone else interested write 

directly to them at 80 Maiden Lane, 
New York City.—Ed.] 


te 


Of Course! 


Showing off his native city to a visiting Englishman the 
Bostonian paused at the Revolutionary War landmark and 
explained, “This is Bunker Hill Monument, where General 


Warren fell.” 


The visitor surveyed the lofty shaft thoughtfully and said, 
“Nasty fall! Killed him, of course?” 


—Insurance Digest 





GeorcGe F. AINSLIE, JR., manager, 
agency and production department, 
American Surety Company, New York 
Casualty Company and Surety Fire 
Insurance Company, attended Frank- 
lin University in Columbus, Ohio, and 
joined his present company there in 
1917, becoming successively special 
agent, branch office manager and 
home office agency supervisor and 
production manager. (Public Official 
Bonds, page 23.) 


y y 7 


Henry ANDERSON, manager of the in- 
surance department of Paramount Pic- 
tures, Inc., New York, is a mechanical 
engineer who has engaged in several. 


important construction projects. He 
has served with the automatic sprin- 
kler department of the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange; as an engineer 
for the Associated Factory Mutuals 
and as assistant manager of the fire 
protection division of the engineering 
department for “DuPont of Wilming- 
ton.” Chairman, theatre engineering 
committee, Society of Motion Picture 
Engineers; member, advisory commit- 
tee, New York State Labor Depart- 
ment, for code regulating places of 
public assembly; trustee, American 
Savings Bank. (The Buyer and the 
Agent, page 57.) 
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The Casualty and Surety Journal 


SPONSOR. Published by the Association 
of Casualty aad Surety Companies, under 
the direction of its Public Relations Com- 
mittee, for those interested in casualty 
insurance (liability, automobile, accident, 
burglary, boiler and machinery insurance, 
etc.) and suretyship (bonding). Ninth year 
of publication. 


PURPOSE. To promote the sale, and 
further the appreciation, of stock company 
coverages; and to publicize the activities 
of the Association that are carried on in 
the interests of the public, member com- 
panies and their representatives 


SUBSCRIPTION. Representatives of mem- 
ber companies receive the JourNaL by cour- 
tesy of one or more of our members, 
through whose cooperation its publication 
is made possible. Additional subscriptions 
for such persons may be entered at a cost 
of $1.00 a year. (Be sure to state member 
company affiliation; see list on inside back 
cover.) To all others interested, $1.50 
Orders for N.Y.C., add 2% for sales tax; 
for Calif., outside of San Francisco, 24% % 
For San Francisco, all purchasers except 
insurance companies add 3%; insurance 
companies add 24%. 


OPINIONS. Authors have been invited to 
express their own personal opinions which 
are not necessarily always those of the 
Association 


SCHEDULE. Published monthly through- 
out the year, except for a combined mid- 
summer issue. 


OFFICES. Editorial and circulation, 60 
John Street, New York 7, N. Y. Publica- 
tion office, New York, N. Y. (Advertising 
is not accepted.) 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Six weeks are 
required for change of address to take 
effect. Please be sure to give old as well 
as new address 


REPRODUCTION. Original material ap- 
pearing in our columns may be reproduced 
without specific permission, if the usual 
credit is given. 


COPYRIGHT. The entire contents of the 
JOURNAL are copyrighted 1948, by the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, N.Y.C. Title registered in the 
U. S. Patent Office. 


Haroip K. Pups, £ditor 
Caro Van SICKLE, Associate Editor 
Antornetre Reta, Circulation Secretary 
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James M. Caunitu has been secretary 
of the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters since 1944. From 1927 
to 1938, he was in the casualty actu- 
arial department of the Travelers In- 
surance Company, and from 1938 to 
1944, he was actuary for the Com- 
pensation Insurance Rating Board in 
New York City. He has been presi- 
dent of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety since 1947, having become a 
fellow by examination in 1929, and 
served as vice president from 1940- 
1942 and 1945-1947. (Individual 
Risk Rating Plans, page 49.) 
7 7 ¢ 

WituiamM A. Heserrt is president of 
the Springfield Fire and Marine In- 
surance Co., Sentinel Fire Insurance 
Company, New England Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Springfield, Mass., 
Michigan Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company, Detroit, Michigan, and 
New England Casualty Insurance 


Company, Springfield, Mass. He was 


first employed in 1904 as an office 
boy, and worked up to become gen- 
eral agent in 1918. The next year, he 
elected secretary, and 
he successively became secretary, 
third vice president and secretary, 
first vice president and director of all 
companies. He became president and 
director of all companies in 1946. He 
is also chairman, fire prevention and 
engineering standards committee, Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 
(Salesmen of Fire Safety, page 1.) 
7 v 7 


was assistant 


WittiaAM A. Marsury, Jr., is a gen- 
eral agent in Louisiana. After gradua- 
tion from college, he became special 
agent in Louisiana for the Traders & 
General Insurance Co. of Dallas, 
Texas, and later became associated 
with the American Automobile Insur- 
ance Co., as field supervisor in Louis- 


iana, Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Florida, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina and Tennessee. He and his wife 
have owned their agency since 1943. 
(It Pays to Know How, page 35.) 
7 v 7 
James C, Stewart is assistant direc- 
tor of training at the Hartford Acci- 
dent and Indemnity Company Train- 
ing Center. He entered the liability 
underwriting field 12 years ago in the 
home office of the company. In De- 
cember 1940, he left the employ of 
the company for military service. Fol- 
lowing his separation from service 
five years later, he joined the staff of 
the Hartford Training Center and has 
since devoted his time exclusively to 
educational activities. (The Forgotten 
Window, page 7.) 
7 7 5 

Cox. EtmMer S. Watson is Commis- 
sioner of Motor Vehicles for Connecti- 
cut, appointed first in 1945 and again 
in 1947. He is also an insurance part- 
ner in Arthur A. Watson & Co., in 
Hartford. A B.S. graduate, ROTC, of 
the University of Connecticut, he 
served in the state’s National Guard 
until inducted into Federal service in 
1941. He retired as a colonel in 1945. 


“He is a member of the American As- 


sociation of Motor Vehicle Adminis- 
trators, is vice president of the East- 
ern Conference of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators, and a member of many 
civic and social organizations. (Con- 
necticut Points the Way, page 15.) 
CREDITS—Photos: p. 4, from Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters; 
pp. 18 and 54, Philip D. Gendreau, 
N. Y.; pp. 18, 31-34, Acme Newspic- 
tures. Art Work: William Darrow, H. 
T. Elmo, Reamer Keller, Bill King, 
Frank Owen. Cover Design, M. J. 
Kopsco. 
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